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RECONSTRUCTION  IN  EUROPE. 

1^''UROPE  will  now  proliably  have  the 
J  privilc^  of  undergoing  that  process  of 
reconstruction  which  has  tasked  the  energies 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last  five 
years.  Undoubtedlv,  the  itleal  of  national 
growth  retjmres  such  a  happy  sympatJiy  be- 
tiveen  institutions  and  opinion,  that  society 
regenerates  itself  constantly  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  after  tbe  manner  of  vegetable 
growth.  But  in  actual  history  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  phenomenon  of  progress  is  analogous 
to  what  we  see  in  a  “  hide-bound  ”  tree  re¬ 
lieved  by  an  application  of  the  knife,  —  that 
is,  the  internal  life  of  society  is  hampered 
by  the  rigid  crust  of  old  institutions,  until  a 
physical  outbreak  of  some  kind  gives  relief 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  readjustment 
adapted  to  tne  new  era.  Of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  was  the  ■war  in  Europe  just  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  It  was  foreseen  for 
years.  Germany  ■was  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  and  that  growth  was  felt  to  he  a 
menace  by  France,  simply  because  she  was 
hide-bound  by  a  despotism,  so  that  greater 
prosperity  in  a  rival  was  an  insult,  and  iu  a 
possible  foe  was  a  challenge.  The  same 
causes  were  operative  on  a  wider  scale.  In 
consequence  of  the  seventeen  years’  suceess 
of  a  brutal  Ca’sarism  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
a  political  stupor  settled  upon  the  continent. 
Among  the  best  minds  there  was  a  loss  of 
faith  in  principles ;  demagogues  flourished 
in  office,  and  priestcraft  invented  a  new 
wea[K>n  in  a  blasphemous  claim  to  infalli¬ 
bility.  French  sensuality  found  congenial 
stimulants  in  the  imperial  atmosphere,  until 
Paris  became  a  battery  of  corruption  to  the 
civilized  world.  It  was  a  state  of  things 
not  to  last,  aud  human  nature  itself  ached 
for  a  change.  Even  had  the  German  wave 
of  invasion  been,  as  the  French  declared  it 
was,  another  inundation  of  northern  barba¬ 
rism,  it  would  have  been  lixiked  upon  with 
some  degree  of  hope  by  all  disinterested  o1)- 
servers. 

That  it  was  not  such,  however,  or  anything 
like  it,  we  all  know.  It  has  come  and  done 
its  mightv  work,  and  what  is  lo  be  the  re¬ 
sult  ?  \Vc  l(X)k  first  to  Germany  itself. 
The  unification  of  all  the  German  States 
was  one  of  the  first  incidents  of  the  crisis, 
and  its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimat¬ 
ed.  Much  nonsensical  criticism  has  been 
aimed  at  President  Grant,  on  account  of  his 
remark  that  the  German  system  was  assimi¬ 
lating  to  our  own.  It  is  obvious  that  he  had 
in  mind  this  blending  of  States  on  tbe  priu- 


I  ciple  of  surrendering  national  concerns  to  a 
I  common  government,  while  each  retained 
j  jurisdiction  of  local  affairs.  No  one  can 
I  fail  to  see  the  significance  of  this  peaceful 
revolution,  esp(|cially  in  view  of  the  paraly- 
'"sis  of  the  political  condition  it  supplanted. 
In  the  new  empire  Prussia  will  have  great 
prestige,  but  tlie  balance  of  power  5vill  be 
wiUi  the  other  States,  if  thev  clioore  to  ex¬ 
ercise  it.  ”and,  unquestionably,  ■when  the 
habit  of  deliberation  which  belongs  to  such 
a  federative  government  becomes  developed, 
with  its  inevitable  attendants,  —  an  enlarged 
public  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  jealousy 
in  behalf  of  reserved  rights  on  the  other, — 
nothing  can  arrest  the  tendency  to  just  and 
liberal  institutions.  We  already  see  this 
principle  bearing  rich  fruits  in  the  union  of 
Hungary  and  Austria,  unctpial  as  that  union 
is.  In  Geniiany  this  grand  result  ot  the  rvar 
is  worth  everytliing,  for,  with  a  single  draw¬ 
back,  it  promises  to  supply  all  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  could  derive  from  the  jiresent  era. 
TTiis  drawback,  of  course,  is  the  German 
arinament  with  its  now  colossal  and  possibly 
dangerous  prestige.  AVill  not  Germany, 
henceforth,  I'cly  more  than  ever  upon  her 
army,  and  be  ever  cutting  out  Yvork  lor  it  to 
do  V  Will  not  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
•  think  that  the  les.son  of  the  war  is  that  safe¬ 
ty  and  success  lie  in  turning  all  citizens  into 
lildiers  ?  While  here  is  unquestionably  the 
dangerous  feature  of  the  reconstruction 
epoch  in  Europe,  the  prosjiect  it  opens  is  by 
no  means  hopeless.  The  German  army  has 
been  only  one  element  of  an  extraordinary 
juncture.  Suppose  that  army  had  been 
commanded  by  French  generals  ?  German 
armies  exist  every  day,  but  the  world  has 
had  to  wait  from  the  days  of  Bonaparte  for 
such  a  commander  as  Von  Moltke ;  and  Ger¬ 
many  may  have  to  wait  longer  for  such 
another  than  the  interval  between  Von 
Moltke  and  Frederick  the  Great;  and  even 
I  then  she  will  not  be  likely  to  get  a  Bis- 
'  marck  at  the  same  time.  These  two  Boa¬ 
nerges —  the  septuagenarian  general  and 
the  invalid  statesman — have'now  “fought 
their  last  battle  ”  ;  and  if  the  Germans 
should  make  the  mistake  of  over-deiiend- 
ence  niion  their  heavy  battalions,  regardless 
j  of  leadership,  they  might  find  their  enor- 
I  iiious  armies  driven  in  upon  themselves,  as 
Ilannihars  ele;  'i-nts  were  sent  crushing 
through  his  own  ranks.  We  trust,  however, 
that  a  truer  wisdom  and  a  lietter  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  position  in  Europe  5vill  prevail 
■with  the  people  of  Germany. 

In  turning  to  France,  to  consider  her 
share  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  we 
must  frankly  confess  that,  at  the  present 
chaotic  moment,  the  data  for  any  probable 
calculations  of  the  future  are  Yvholly  want¬ 
ing.  The  French  mind  is  stunned  by  the 
blows  of  utter  and  ignominious  defeat,  fall¬ 
ing  when  the  imagination  was  yet  swollen 
•with  anticipated  triumph.  It  will  take  time 
to  bring  tne  nation  to  its  true  bearings. 
More  government  experiments  may  he  tried, 
but  some  good  system  of  limited  monarchy, 
probably  under  the  House  of  Orleans,  prom¬ 
ises  to  he  the  final  resultant  of  the  several 
political  forces  now  in  oiieration.  Ahsolii- 
tisin,  either  with  or  without  the  varnish  of 
the  kind  of  jiopular  suffrage  hitherto  known 
in  France,  is  outgroYvn;  if  not,  the  case  i< 
hopeless.  As  to  that  cry  of  undying  re¬ 
venge  which  is  sent,  like  a  Parthian  arrow, 
after  the  retiring  (iemians,  we  do  not,  for  our 
own  part,  consider  it  of  much  conseiiuence. 
What  man  has  not,  in  his  youthful  days, 
solemnly  resolved  to  flog  his  teacher  as  soon 
as  he  got  the  strength  of  manliood,  —  re¬ 
membering  it  afterwards  only  when  he  felt 
specially  moved  to  thank  that  same  teacher 
for  good  correction  well  administered  ?  It 
will  take  at  least  one  generation  for  France 
to  aetjuire  any  hope  of  matching  Germany 
in  the  field,  and  by  that  time  she  may  feel 
that  the  visitations  of  tbe  year  1870  tvere 
deserved  and  had  proved  a  priceless  bene¬ 
faction. 

The  general  consequences  of  the  war,  who 
can  at  this  hour  foretell  V  Its  political  casu¬ 
alties  we  may  roughly  outline  as  follotvs ; 
Destroyed  —  the  md  map  of  Eumpe,  and 
the  old  treaties  and  balance  of  power; 
wounded  badly  —  one  Pope,  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  thirty-eight  millions  of  Frenchmen; 
missing  —  one  empire,  and  a  modern  Ca?sar. 
To  balance  this  we  have  :  two  nations  uni¬ 
fied,  Germany  and  Italy ;  two  put  in  accord 
(probably^,  England  and  the  United  States ; 
one,  Russia,  relieved  from  treaty  trammels ; 
one,  France,  given  a  good  opportunity  ; 
two  men  bulletined  to  immortal  fame  ;  and 
an  immense  impulse  imparted  to  religions 
freedom.  Surely,  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  on  the  side  of  hope ;  so  much  so  at  least 
as  to  enable  us  to  await  and  study  the  com¬ 
ing  reconstmetion  period  in  Europe  with 
entire  equanimity. 


MR.  DISRAELI  ON  A.MEIUCAN  IMPER¬ 
TINENCE.  . 

^piIE  self-satisfaction  of  the  average  Eng- 
X  lishmau,  his  conviction  that  he  is  al¬ 
ways  fair  and  right,  his  surprise  that  foreign 
nations  should  doubt  his  integrity  and  in¬ 
fallibility,  his  sympathy  for  all  oppressed 
countries  except  those  it  happens  to  be  his 
interest  to  opjiirss,  —  this  has  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  been  a  favorite  topic  of  English  sat¬ 
irists  and  humorists.  “When  I  speak  of 
religion,”  says  Goldsmith’s  dogmatist,  “  1 
mean,  of  course,  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
when  I  sjwak  of  the  Christian  religion  I 
would  have  you  to  underatand,  sir,  that  I 
mean  the  Church  of  England.”  Tliackcray 
pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his  contempt, 
scorn,  and  wrath  on  iiortions  of  his  country¬ 
men  as  he  meets  them  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Rome,  and  Vienna.  In  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  Joan  of  Arc  sjioke  of  the  English  as 
identical  with  their  favoiite  oath.  She 
called  them  the  “  God-damns.”  Everybody 
has  heard  of  the  story  of  the  English  dotva- 
ger  in  Belgium  who  was  politely  reminded, 
when  she  objected  to  some  peculiarities  of 
Flemish  manners,  that  they  were  doubtless 
niisunderstcxKl  by  foreigners.  “  Foreign¬ 
ers  !  ”  said  the  dowager,  bridling  up ;  —  “  it 
is  you  who  are  foreigners ;  we  are  English !  ” 
When  a  mistake,  error,  or  eriiue  is  brought 
home  to  the  Englishman  in  such  a  way  that 
he  eannot  avoid  admitting  it,  he  grumhling- 
ly  says,  “  Well,  if  I  have  done  Avrong  I  am 
Avilliug  to  lie  forgiven.” 

Ridieulous  as  it  niav  ap|)eai’  this  last  i? 
really  the  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  chief 
of  the  Tory  party,  in  his  recent  speech  in 
Parlianicnt  on  the  appointment  of  commis¬ 
sioners  to  settle  the  disputes  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  iStates.  His  point 
is  that  the  United  States  government 
should  he  taught  that  England  cannot  he  in¬ 
sulted  with  impunity ;  that  England  is  ready 
to  fight  rather  than  to  allowthe  United  States 
to  do  now  what  England  did  Yvliilst  the 
United  States  were  more  or  less  dii organized 
by  the  Confederate  war.  “  If  we  have  done 
wrong,”  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  “  we  are  willing 
to  be  forgiven ;  if  you  do  wrong  ive  shall 
declare  war  on  you  and  ravage  your  land  or 
your  water  with  fire  and  blood.  You  must 
understand  that  acts  change  their  character 
just  in  proportion  as  they  are  done  by 
American  dcm^ogucs  and  not  by  English 
demagogues.  The  Tory  demagogue,  wheth¬ 
er  he  be  Earl  Derby  or  plain  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  is  a  privileged  jierson.  He  insults 
every  nation  he  dislikes  by  Divine  Right ; 
the  rebound  of  insult  in  the  indignation  of 
the  nation  assailed  is  an  outrage  that  can 
only  be  washed  out  in  blood.”  As  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  is  in  the  last  analysis  not  a  statesman, 
but  simply  a  brilliant  knave,  profoundly  dis¬ 
believing  in  the  doctrines  he  professes,  it 
may  he  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  expose  his 
fallacies.  But  still  it  should  be  cleaily  un¬ 
derstood  that  nothing  that  our  demagogues 
have  done  equals  in  iniquity  what  the  gov¬ 
erning  classes  of  Great  Britain  did  Avhen 
we  were  in  the  threes  of  civil  war. 

By  a  mistake  of  judgment  the  governing 
classes  of  England,  as  a  general  thing, 
believed  that  Jefferson  Davis  would  over¬ 
turn  the  United  States  government.  Mr. 
Davis  has  created  a  new  nation,  said  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  United  States  are  fighting 
not  for  liberty,  but  for  power,  said  Earl 
Russell.  These  men  with  other  members  of 
the  British  cabinet  looked  on  disunion  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  moral  with  Yvhich 
they  practically  pointed  their  teaching  was 
this,  that  “the  bubble  of  democracy  had 
hurst.”  The  Tory  opposition  in  Parliament 
was  even  more  emphatic  in  its  taunts  and 
misjudgments.  No  term  of  insult  was 
spared ;  and  the  result  was  that  all  the 
classes  in  the  United  States,  rvhich  had  for¬ 
merly  been  considered,  in  virtue  of  their  in¬ 
tellect  and  character,  as  a  solid  bulwark 
against  the  madness  of  the  democratic  ha¬ 
tred  to  England,  lost  all  their  old  respect 
for  onr  “  august  mother.”  The  only  Amei^ 
leans  who  might  be  said  to  sympathize  with 
her  anti-Union  proclivities  were  the  persons 
who  now  clamorously  claim  special  patent 
rights  in  the  expatriated  Fenians.  It  is 
therefore  the  height  of  impudence  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  assert  that  anything  we  have  re¬ 
cently  done  approaches,  as  regards  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  international  courtesies,  to  what 
Great  Britain  notoriously  did  (luring  the 
Confederate  war.  As  for  the  action  of  our 
government,  it  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Mot¬ 
ley  was  superseded  as  the  Amcrit  an  Min¬ 
ister  at  the  English  court  because  he  was 
supposed  to  lie  a  little  more  sensitive  to 
our  wrongs  than  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  considered  to  be  politic. 
We  believe  that  neither  Mr.  Seward  nor 
Mr.  Fish  ever  stated  that  any  Fenian  lead- 
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«r,  any  Irish  Jefferson  Davis,  had  created  a 
nation.  We  spared  (ireat  Britain  that  in¬ 
sult  at  least  I 

We  are  in  hannony  with  all  honest  and 
thoughtful  people  in  trusting  tliat  the  pres¬ 
ent  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  will  be  quickly  and  ecjui- 
tably  settled.  We  would  not  say  a  word 
having  the  slightest  tendency  to  posti)one 
such  a  settlement.  As  for  a  war  between 
the  two  nations  the  person  who  should  ^ro- 
jiose  it  would  not  be  merely  foolish  or  wick¬ 
ed  ;  he  would  simply  be  an  idiot  or  a  ma- 
iiiiic.  Still,  England  should  understand  that 
demagogues  like  Mr.  Disraeli  with  their 
))olished  rhetoric  far  exceed  in  guilt  any 
demagogues  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the 
“  rowdy  rhetoric  ”  of  whom  excites  so 
much  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  simulak-d  indigna¬ 
tion. 


SENATOR  TRUMBULL. 


tj'OR  a  good  specimen  of  the  genuine 
'  Western  Yankee  the  student  or  observ¬ 
er  may  be  referred  to  the  Hon.  Lymau  Trum¬ 
bull,  whose  portnut  is  this  week  presented 
to  our  readers.  There  is  in  him  a  certain 
tendency  to  liking  of  detail  and  fondness 
for  technicality  that  we  may  say  comes  from 
Connecticut,  In  which  State  he  was  bom, 
conjoined  with  a  breadth  of  vision  and  a 
large  grasp  of  general  principles  that  we 
fancy  comes  from  Illinois,  in  which  State  he 
has  lived  since  reaching  manhood.  He  has 
seen  much  legal  practice  in  his  life,  and, 
like  all  men  who  look  upon  the  law  as  a  great 
]>rofession,  is  almost  always  so  thoroughly 
master  of  his  case  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ei¬ 
ther  surprise  or  disconcert  him.  He  seems 
to  study  not  only  his  own  ground,  bat  the 
ground  of  every  possible  antagonist,  before 
he  brings  his  issues  into  the  senate  cham¬ 
ber,  and  consccmently  is  seldom  caught  in 
traps  or  worsted  in  argument.  As  an  op- 
])onent  he  is  warj’  and  watchful  in  spite  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  careless  manner,  and 
it  may  be  relied  on  that  he  will  be  quick 
and  vigorous  in  exposing  sophistries  and  at¬ 
tacking  weak  points. 

Born  fifty-seven  years  ago  last  October 
and  educated  mostly  in  Connecticut,  he 
studied  law  somewhere  in  the  South,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  though  he  did  not  begin  practice  till 
he  settled  in  Illinois.  The  community  soon 
ibund  out  the  worth  and  keenness  of  the 
stripling,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Legislature 
when  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He 
served  there  one  year,  and  was  then  two 
vears  elected  Secretary  of  State,  after  which 
lie  gave  five  busy  years  to  his  profession  — 
achieving  such  distinction  therein  that  when 
he  became  thirty-five  he  was  jiut  upon  the 
bench  as  one  of  the  Supreme  Justices  of  the 
State.  There  he  remained  for  five  years, 
when  in  the  fall  of  1854  he  was  elected  to 
the  lower  branch  of  Congress.  He  had, 
therefore,  at  the  age  of  forty,  become  a  per¬ 
son  of  consequence  in  the  State,  and  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  legal 
minds  in  the  West.  Nature  seems  to  have 
made  him  of  judicial  habit ;  residence  in  Il¬ 
linois  brought  him  into  political  life  as,  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  it  did  almost  every  citizen  of 
])romincnce  in  any  field.  Tlie  contest  be¬ 
tween  freedom  and  slavery,  so  far  as  the  State 
of  his  adoption  was  directly  concerned,  had 
been  fought  and  settled  in  Freedom’s  favor 
before  he  was  old  enough  to  take  a  part  in 
the  struggle,  but  he  was  on  the  right  side 
when  his  election  to  Congress  brought  him 
into  national  view,  in  spite  of  Democratic 

K  affiliations  during  the  earlier  years  of 
cal  career. 

The  winter  of  1854  -  55  was  an  exciting 
one  in  Illinois.  The  question  whether  free¬ 
dom  or  slavery  should  prevail  in  Kansas 
and  other  Territories  had  come  to  the  front ; 
and  the  issue  in  the  State  was  whether  a  Free- 
Soiler  or  an  out-and-out  Democrat  should 
l)e  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  Democrats  had  the  Legislature 
by  a  small  majority  and  could  secure  the 
seat  if  they  agreed  on  their  nominee.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  them  a  group  of  less  than  a 
dozen  were  determined  on  navinw  a  Free- 
Soiler ;  they  rallied  around  Judge  Trumbull, 
and  neither  threats  nor  persuasion  could 
break  or  intimidate  the  little  phalanx.  'The 
AVhigs,  to  a  man  as  is  believed,  supported 
Abraham  Lincoln,  always  an  opponent  of 
slavery.  The  contest  was  long  and  bitter, 
—  we  may  even  say  that  something  of  its 
bitterness  remains  to  this  day.  The  Free- 
Soil  Democrats  would  not  vote  for  a  Whig, 
and  finally,  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  advice  and 
magnanimity,  Ifudgc  Trumbull  was  chosen 
to  the  Senate,  while  Providence  reserved 
Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  great  work  of  later 
years.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
this  Illinois  battle  over  a  Seuatorsbip  were 
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laid  the  tbundatiuns  of  the  Republican  par¬ 
ty  formed  two  years  later. 

tiudge  Trumbull  has  the  name  of  being 
cold  and  difficult  of  approach,  and  doubtless 
this  is  the  impression  that  strangers  derive 
from  his  manner  and  appearance ;  but  those 
admitted  to  his  heart  know  him  as  one  of 
the  wisest,  kindliest,  most  steadfast,  and 
most  considerate  of  frriends.  He  is  no 
“  hale  fellow  ”  with  the  crowd  about  the 
Senate  halls,  lacks  somewhat  in  the  genial¬ 
ity  that  makes  one  a  favorite,  outside  his 
home  is  too  reserved  and  reticent  to  win 
popularity,  is  looked  up  to  with  respect 
rather  than  love  by  the  many,  and  so  stands 
before  eyerybody  that  neitner  the  boldest 
nor  the  most  desperate  of  lobby-jobbers 
would  ever  think  of  trying  to  win  his  favor 
or  opposition.  He  is  now  a  widower,  his 
wife  having  died  two  years  ago,  after  severe 
and  painful  illness.  While  she  lived,  there 
were  no  more  delightful  gatherings  than 
those  toward  which  he  and  she  stood  as 
host  and  hostess. 

As  a  Senator  Mr.  Trumbull  is  one  of 
those  most  constant  to  his  business.  He 
lives  in  simple  fashion,  and  the  junketings 
are  few  that  can  draw  him  from  his  study 
or  sitting-room.  He  almost  rivals  Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner  in  devotion  to  books,  though  the  choice 
of  the  two  is  widely  different.  He  has  been 
ten  years  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary’ 
Committee,  and  his  hands  and  support  have 
largely  fasfiioned  ever}'  one  of  our  measures 
of  reconstruction.  Men  speak  of  him  as  a 
conservative  Bepublican ;  his  conservatism 
is  of  the  head  rather  than  the  heart,  —  that 
of  a  judge  who  reverences  law  and  desires 
to  base  it  on  sound  as  well  as  generous  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  suffered  for  a  time  in  popular 
report  because  of  his  votes  in  the  Johnson 
impeachment  trial,  but  those  who  ought  to 
know  say  he  is  to-day  the  strongest  man  in 
Illinois.  He  has  had  some  ha^  fights  in 
the  Senate,  notably  with  Mr.  Fessenden  and 
Mr.  Sumner,  but  after  he  has  struck  his 
blow  does  not  long  cherish  resentment,  and 
of  the  eulogies  on  Mr.  Fessenden  his  was 
one  of  the  tenderest  and  most  truly  appre¬ 
ciative.  Since  that  great  Senator’s  death 
Mr.  Trumbull  is  the  ablest  debater  of  the 
body.  He  is  hardly  to  be  spoken  of  as  an 
agreeable  speaker,  except  in  that  he  knows 
vmat  he  wishes  to  say,  and  says  it  clearly. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  half-suppressed  nei> 
vousness  in  his  manner  at  times,  and  his 
voice  is  frequently  hard  and  icilv  incisive. 
He  is  solid  and  intensely  practical  in  all  his 
speeches,  wanting  in  imagination,  though 
when  roused  there  is  a  certain  “  swing  ”  m 
his  vehement  periods  that  captivates  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  orator}’.  He  lived 
for  many  years  at  Alton,  and  his  public 
speeches  and  personal  influence  had  much 
to  do  in  dispelling  the  Egyptian  darkness 
of  the  Southern  half  of  the  State.  Three 
j-ears  ago  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
mtends  to  reside  henceforward.  His  pres¬ 
ent  term  expires  two  years  from  this  spring. 
We  are  without  information,  as  to  his  de¬ 
sire  to  remain  in  public  life,  but  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  be  successful 
if  standing  again  for  re-election,  though 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  two  or  three  other  prominent  men 
of  the  State. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


We  have  said  that  the  San  Domingo 
Commissioners  seem  to  be  doing  their 
work  of  investigation  thoroughly  and  con¬ 
scientiously,  whiue  the  joum^sts  who  ac¬ 
companied  them,  and  who  astonished  the 
Commissioners  by  holding  a  professional 
interview  with  Baez  before  the  official  party 
could  get  ashore,  seem  to  be  pushing  their 
inquiries  and  writing  their  reports  with  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  upon  which  even  the  tropics  have 
no  enervating  effect.  There  is  no  being 
known  to  science  so  completely  impervious 
to  all  influences  of  climate  as  your  news¬ 
paper  correspondent,  who  would  be  ready 
in  an  hour  for  a  voyage  of  observation 
through  the  Northwest  Passage,  at  the 
order  of  the  managing  editor,  or  would 
cheerfully  accompany  an  expedition  to 
hunt  up  Dr.  Livingstone.  But  we  cannot 
think  the  Commissioners,  or  those  officially 
attached  to  the  San  Domingo  party,  are  in 
the  line  of  their  duty  when  they  harangue 
the  Dominicans  with  arguments  to  show 
why  they  should  yearn  to  be  annexed  to 
this  country.  The  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  question  is,  do  we  want  to  annex  the 
Dominicans?  and  it  is  this  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  sent  out  to  investigate.  When  that 
has  been  settled,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
send  out  envoys  to  persuade  the  natives  of 
the  desirableness  of  an  alliance ;  and 
when  we  send  such  an  embassy  wc  shall  be 


likely  to  select  men  conversant  with  the 
Spanish  tongue.  It  would  have  been  a 
gross  violation  of  propriety  for  General 
oigel  and  Frederick  Douglass  to  appeal  to 
the  negro  populace  in  support  of  annexa¬ 
tion, —  not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Wade’s  little 
eccentricity  in  the  same  direction,  —  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  ora¬ 
tors  could  be  understood  by  one  in  twenty  of 
his  audience,  which  turns  the  whole  into 
broad  farce.  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  were 
only  seeking  that  practice  which  brings 
peiitection  in  their  art,  as  Demosthenes 
shouted  his  denunciations  and  anathemas  to 
solitude  and  the  sounding  sea. 

General  Banks  won  the  honor  of  being 
the  ehampion,  in  the  House,  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  give  Miss  Vinnie  Ream  five  thousand 
dollars,  in  addition  to  her  remunerative  con¬ 
tract  price  for  her  statue  of  Lincoln.  The 
House,  however,  to  do  it  justice,  needed  no 
leader  to  urge  it  forward  in  the  matter,  and 
voted  the  money  with  the  ardor  which  gal¬ 
lantry  always  displays.  The  action  taken 
in  the  matter  has  caused  the  blood  of  some 
journals  fairly  to  boil,  and  Mr.  Banks’s 
splendid  ajMithf  osis  of  Miss  Ream  as  “  the 
representative  of  the  youth  of  America 
who  have  aspirations  ”  has  been  the  target 
of  no  little  ridicule.  But  on  the  whole  we 
are  disposed  to  look  on  the  matter  with  com¬ 
placency.  Since  it  appears  that  the  five 
thousand  dollars  was  given  to  Miss  Ream 
outright,  and  with  no  provision  for  another 
statue  from  her  chisel.  If  common  report 
about  her  effigy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  be  correct, 
the  nation  can  much  better  afford  to  reward 
the  services  of  this  young  lady  in  smiling 
upon  congressmen,  and  so  lightening  the 
burden  of  their  laborious  lives,  by  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  every  year, 
than  it  can  afford  to  order  any  more  of  her 
works  of  art  as  adornments  to  the  Capitol. 
Let  us  make  fools  of  ourselves  if  necessary ; 
but  let  us  not  perpetuate  the  testimony  of 
our  folly  in  everlasting  marble,  for  future 
generations  to  judge  us  by. 


The  Joint  High  Commission,  we  arc 
told,  has  devoted  its  time  in  Washington 
thus  far  mainly  to  social  dinners,  its  num¬ 
ber  being  incomplete  and  the  beginning  of 
business  impossible.  The  English  lords 
and  gentlemen  have  been  infr^uced  to 
that  at  first  amazing  but  exceedingly  agree¬ 
able  member  of  our  society,  the  American 
Oyster ;  and  a  genial  spirit  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  over  terrapin,  truffies,  and  cham¬ 
pagne.  There  is  no  more  valuable  agent  in 
the  civilization  of  modern  times  than  the 
dinner;  and  we  fear  no  harmful  results 
from  these  meetings  of  the  representatives 
of  two  great  nations,  chained  with  the 
adjustment  of  momentous  questions,  but  first 
discussing  wines  and  sauces.  Meanwhile 
the  London  papers  by  every  mail  bring  ns 
fresh  intelligence  as  to  the  scope  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  Commission,  as  drawn  out  by 
questions  put  to  the  British  ministers  in 
Parliament,  which  serve  to  remind  ns  how 
comfortable  and  convenient  it  would  be, 
how  much  groping  in  the  dark  would  be 
saved,  how  many  dangerous  misunderstand¬ 
ings  averted,  if  the  heads  of  departments  in 
our  administration  had  a  place  and  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  people  at  the  Capitol,  not 
once  a  year  in  elaborate  reports,  but  every 
day  when  there  is  occasion  for  their  pres¬ 
ence. 


The  last  hours  of  Congress  were  signal¬ 
ized,  as  usual,  by  the  voting  of  handsome 
amounts  of  money  to  certain  unsuccessful 
contestants  of  seats  in  the  House.  This 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  our  habits  of  national 
extravagance.  It  would  almost  be  better 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  payment  of  a 
salary  to  all  defeated  candidates  for  Con¬ 
gress,  since  that  would  remove  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  take  up  the  costly  time  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  House  by  urging  elaims  to 
seats.  'There  is  hardly  anyl^y  who  runs 
for  Congress  and  fails,  who  has  not  in  his 
own  mind  a  very  clear  explanation  of  why 
he  ought  to  have  been  elected,  and  by  what 
untoward  circumstance  he  fell  short  of  the 
requisite  number  of  votes.  But  in  practice 
it  IS  not  the  most  worthy  of  the  beaten  host 
who  come  up  as  contestants  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  decided,  but  usually  those  who  have 
a  definite  aim  in  the  allowance  of  money 
which  custom  gives  to  a  contestant,  and  who 
go  into  the  matter  as  a  speculation. 


The  establishment  of  a  territorial  govern¬ 
ment  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  —  a  little  patch  of 
ground  which  in  many  ways  has  signally 
failed  to  meet  the  great  expectations  of 
those  who  placed  the  capital  there.  It  was 


to  have  been  a  great  city,  —  it  is  yet  only  a 
straggling  village  with  splendor  and  sijualor 
in  incongruous  neighborhood  and  nothing  in 
harmony  with  its  surroundings.  It  has  not 
grown  with  the  growth  of  uie  nation,  but 
furnishes  now,  as  fifty  years  ago,  a  wretched 
and  unworthy  background  for  the  dignity  of 
the  events  which  take  place  there,  and  in 
everv  way  reflects  only  what  is  meanest  and 
tawdriest  in  American  affairs.  Its  politics 
especially  have  been  made  up  of  the  basest 
contests  of  the  most  ignoble  elements.  So 
far  as  local  government  is  concerned  we 
mav  hope  hereafter  for  better  things,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  President,  besieged  by  iioli- 
ticians,  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  of  tneui 
and  appointed  a  business  man  to  the  chief 
executive  office  of  the  new  system.  Politics 
ought  never  to  have  absolute  sway  in  the 
affairs  of  a  municipality ;  and  it  is*  a  good 
thing  for  any  city  when  its  government 
passes  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
proved  the  possession  of  practical  brains  by 
successfiil  management  of  their  own  busi¬ 
ness. 


A  GREAT  batch  of  correspondence  ha.s 
been  published,  neither  lively  nor  readable 
in  character,  bearing  upon  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  General  Grant  and  General  Han¬ 
cock,  and  many  nice  questions  of  rank  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  privileges,  of  interest  only 
to  military  men.  The  President  appears 
throughout  the  correspondence,  as  he  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  his  publie  record,  sturdy,  sim¬ 
ple,  sincere,  fixed  in  purpose,  reserved  in 
expression,  ever  faithful  to  his  frdends,  never 
troubled  with  consciousness  of  self.  Gen¬ 
eral  Hancock  lacks  this  latter  trait  and  is 
disposed  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
things  not  worth  a  thought  to  anybody  else, 
but  by  no  means  forfeits  the  respect  which 
he  has  earned  as  a  dashing,  noble,  showy 
soldier ;  while  General  Sherman  figures  al¬ 
so  the  embodiment  of  shrewd,  solid  common 
sense  of  that  uncommon  kind  which  wne- 
trates  below  the  surface  of  things.  'There 
is  little  of  positive  interest  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  however,  and  nothing  for  poli¬ 
ticians  to  lay  hold  of  to  make  capital  for  fu¬ 
ture  campaigns,  should  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  be  in  future  rival  candidates  for  high 
office. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Raphael  Semmes  is  Mobile’s  City  Attorney. 

—  Lucca  has  recovered  her  health  and  is  in 
perfect  voice.  She  will  soon  appear  in  public. 

—  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  adds  to  her 
other  charms  the  possession  of  $  200,000. 

—  One  Diderot  Byron  Erasmus  Newton  Ste¬ 
phens  was  lately  arrested  in  Fernandioa,  Florida 
for  picking  pockets  at  a  funeral. 

—  Robert  Browning  has  sold  a  poem  for  .£100 
and  presented  the  money  to  the  London  fnnd  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Distress  in  Paris.  The  title 
of  the  poem  is  “  Herve  Riel.” 

—  Prince  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  lost 
property  valued  at  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  francs 
by  the  German  war,  though  he  still  has  quite 
enough  to  live  upon  comfortably. 

—  A  letter  to  The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  from 
Florence,  says  "  that  General  Sheridan  is  about 
to  leave  Florence,  and  has  been  sitting  for  Mr. 
Hiram  Powers,  the  well-known  sculptor,  who 
has  undertaken  his  bust.” 

—  Prince  Gortchakoff,  though  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  is  as  clear  in  brain  and  vigorous  in 
body  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  Czar 
laughingly  says  he  will  live  to  be  minister  to  his 
imperial  successor  for  years. 

—  A  marriage  is  arrai^d  between  Baroness 
Elizabeth  Van  Dedem,  Lady  in  Waiting  to  the 
Queen  of  Holland,  and  Mr.  Leeky,  the  author 
of  the  “  Rise  and  Fall  of  Rationalism,”  “  His¬ 
tory  of  European  Morals,”  &c. 

—  Lady  WUmot-Horton,  who  died  last  month 
in  her  eighty-third  year,  was  in  her  youth  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  beauty,  and  to  her  were  ad- 
drrased  the  well-known  lines  of  Lord  Byron :  — 
“  She  walks  in  beantj,  like  the  r  leht 
Of  cioodless  climes  and  stany  skies,’' 

—  Had  not  the  Empress  Eug^e  been  a 
woman  of  rare  discretion,  and  mur,.-  patriotism 
than  selfishness,  Cbislehurst,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  is,  a  secluded  and  quiet  retreat  in  fertile 
Kent,  would  at  the  present  moment  have  been 
the  centre  of  conspiracy  and  the  hotbed  of  plots 
and  machinations. 

—  A  son  of  Marie  Taglioni,  the  celebrated 
dancer,  is  one  of  the  few  captive  French  officers 
who  have  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  Ber¬ 
lin  during  the  war.  His  uncle,  with  whom  he 
resides,  is  a  brother  of  Taglioni,  and  director  of 
the  royal  Prussian  ballet. 

—  Mr.  Motley  and  bis  family  arc  living  at  the 
Hague,  in  the  mansion  which  the  Queen  of  Hol¬ 
land  has  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  is  called 
the  "  Kleine  Loo,”  and  is  a  charming  old-fash¬ 
ioned  villa,  with  beautiful  gardens,  kept  as  the 
Dutch  only  can  keep  them,  and  adjoining  and 
communicating  with  the  Royal  Park. 
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audibly,  and  flung  her  arms  abroad.  The 
maid  applied  all  her  rustic  strength  and 
harder  muscle  to  hold  her  within  bounds. 
The  tour  arms  went  to  and  fro  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  struggle,  and  neither  could  the  maid 
hold  the  mistress  still,  nor  the  iiiistiess  shake 
off"  tlie  maiil’s  grasp,  nor  strike  anything  to 
hurt  herself.  Sir  Charles,  thrust  out  of  the 
play,  looked  on  with  pity  and  anxiety,  and 
the  little  page  at  the  door  —  combining  art 
and  nature  —  stuck  stock-still  in  a  military 
attitude,  and  blubbered  aloud. 

As  for  the  housekeeper,  she  remained  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  with  folded  arms, 
and  looked  down  on  the  struggle  with  a 
singular  expression  of  countenance.  There 
was  no  agitation  whatever,  but  a  sort  of 
thoughtful  examination,  half  cynical,  half 
admiring. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  boy’s  sobs 
reached  her  ear  she  wakened  up,  and  said, 
tenderly,  “  What  is  the  child  crying  for  V 
Run  and  get  a  ha^in  of  water  and  fling  it 
all  over  her;  that  will  bring  her  to  in  a 
ininufe.” 

'flic  page  departed  swiftly  on  this  benev¬ 
olent  errand. 

'Ilien  the  lady  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  cea.sed 
to  struggle. 

Next  she  stared  in  nil  their  faces,  and 
sivnicd  to  return  to  consciousness. 

Next  she  sjxike,  but  very  leebly.  “  Help 
me  up,’  she  sighed. 

Sir  Charles  and  Pollv  raised  her,  and 
now  there  was  a  marvellous  change.  The 


glance,  and  retired ;  the  boy  followed  them 
with  his  basin,  sore  perplexed,  but  learning 
life  in  this  admirable  scoool. 

Sir  Charles  then,  with  the  utmost  kind¬ 
ness,  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  weeping 
and  dishevelled  fair  to  that  separation  wnicb 
circumstances  rendered  necessary.  But  she 
was  inconsolable,  and  he  left  the  house,  per¬ 
plexed  and  grieved :  not  but  what  it  grati¬ 
fied  his  vanity  a  little  to  find  himsetf  be¬ 
loved  all  in  a  moment,  and  the  Somerset 
unvixened.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
how  wide  must  be  the  circle  of  nb  charms, 
which  had  won  the  afiections  of  two  beauti¬ 
ful  women  so  opposite  in  character  as  Bella 
Bruce  and  La  Somerset. 

The  passion  of  this  latter  seemed  to  grow. 
She  wrote  to  him  every  day,  and  begged 


[Kotfml  arrordioK  to  Act  of  ConprM,  in  the  yaor  1S71, 
by  Jamis  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Id  the  OBIce  of  the  Ubn- 
rUn  of  Oongiese,  at  Washlngtoo  | 


A  TEHRIHLE  TEMITATION, 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  CHAULK.^  KKAUE, 
ACTBOB  or  “  rocL  PLAT,”  “Gtirritn  oaokt, 

vtirfuiLP  m  HiB  PLirs.” 


JV  his  services  lo  break  off  the  obnoxious 
mateh.  But  Miss  Somerset  was  beginning  to 
he  mortified  at  having  shown  so  much  pas¬ 
sion  before  a  stranger. 

“  What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  ’’  said 
she,  sharply. 

“  Kverything.  I  love  Mi.^s  Bruce.” 

“  ()  ^'cs ;  I  forgot  that.  Anything  else  ? 
There  is,  now.  I  see  it  in  yttiir  eye.  AVhat 
is  it  ?  ” 

“  .Sir  Charles’s  estates  are  mine  bv  right, 
and  they  will  return  to  iny  line  if  he  does 
not  marry  ami  have  is.sue.” 

“  O,  I  see,  ’  .said  Mrs,  Somerset.  “  That 
is  so  like  a  man.  it ’s  always  love,  and 
something  mure  im{>ortant,  with  you.  Well, 
give  me  your  address.  1  ’ll  ivrite  to  you  if 
I  want  you.’” 

“  Highly  flattered,”  said  Bassett,  ironi¬ 
cally,  —  wrote  his  address,  and  left  her. 

Miss  Somerset  then  sat  down  and 
wrote,  — 

“dear  sir  CHARLES, — jJntse  call  M|||n|||| 
here,  /  iraiU  to  »penk  to  yon. 

"  yourt  rupee  filly, 

“riioda  Somerset.” 

Sir  Charles  obeyed  this  missive, 
and  the  lady  received  him  with  a 
gracious  and  smiling  manner,  all 
put  on  and  cat-like.  She  talked 
with  him  of  indiSerent  things  for 
more  than  an  hour,  still  watching 
to  see  if  he  would  tell  her  of  his 
own  accord. 

When  .xhe  wa.s  quite  sure  he 
would  not,  she  said,  — 

“  Do  you  know  there ’s  a  ridicu- 
lous  report  about  that  you  are  go- 
ing  to  he  married  ?  ” 

“  'rhey  even  tell  her  name, — 

Miss  Bruce.  Do  you  know  the  girl  V” 

‘‘  Is  she  pretty  ?  ” 

“And  are  you  going  to  marry 


Bh  your  part  handsomely,  1  ’ll  guaran- 

s|  tee  you  shall  have  them.” 

“You  are  a  good  soul”;  then, 
after  a  pause,  “  Now  just  you  tell 
me  exactly  what  you  want  me  to  do 
for  all  this.” 

Oldfield  was  pleased  with  this  question. 
He  said,  “  I  wish  you  to  abstain  from  writ¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Charh'si  and  him  to  visit  you  only 
once  more  before  bis  marriage,  just  to  shake 
hands  and  part,  with  mutual  fiiendship  and 
good  wishes.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  she,  softly ;  “  best 
for  us  both,  and  only  fair  to  the  girl.”  Then, 
with  sudden  and  eager  curiosity,  “Is  she 
very"  pretty  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  What,  has  n’t  he  told  you  ?  ” 

“  He  says  she  is  lovely,  and  every  way 
adorable ;  but  then  he  is  in  love.  The 
chances  are  she  is  not  half  so  handsome  as 
yourself.” 

“  And  yet  he  is  in  love  with  her  ?  ” 

“  Over  head  and  ears.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it.  If  he  was  really  in 
love  with  one  woman,  he  could  n’t  be  just 
to  another.  I  could  n’t.  He  ’ll  be  coming 
back  to  me  in  a  few  months.” 

“  God  forbid  !  ” 

“  Thank  you,  old  gentleman.” 

Mr.  Oldfield  began  to  stammer  excuses. 
She  interrupted  him  :  “  O,  bother  all  that : 
I  like  you  none  the  worse  for  speaking  your 
mind.’’  Then,  after  a  pause,  “  Now,  excuse 
me,  but  suppose  Sir  Charles  should  change 
his  mind,  and  never  sign  this  paper  ?  ” 

“  pledge  my'  professional  credit.” 

“  That  is  enough,  sir;  I  see  I  can  trust 
you.  Well,  thenTl  consent  to  break  off  with 
Sir  Charles,  and  only  see  him  once  more  — 
as  a  friend.  Poor  Sir  Charles,  I  hope  he 
will  be  happy  ”  (she  squeezed  out  a  tear  for 
him),  —  “  happier  than  I  am.  And  when  he 


y ;  Miss  Somerset,  whose  »  “  i  have  but  one  frikxd  in  the  world,  and  he  has  forsaken  me 

es  never  left  the  person 

speaking  to,  fired  up  at  the  smile  I  vigorous  vixen  was  utterly  weak,  and  limp  '  so  Richard  Bassett  set  his  servant 

an  she  burr t  into  a  torrent  of  re-  |  as  a  wet  towel,  —  a  woman  of  jelly.  As  i  to  the  servants  in  Portman  Squar 

ICC,  not  to  say  vituperation.  Sir  i  such  they  handled  her,  and  deposit^  her  learned  that  the  wedding  was  now  t 

endeavored  once  or  twice  to  stop  it,  ginwrly  on  the  sofa.  the  15th  of  June,  instead  of  the 

— ^..,1 .  o..  „*  loo*  Lo  I  pjjgg  jjiQ  jn  hastily  with  the  M^. 

water.  Up  jumps  the  poor  lax  sufferer  Convinced  that  this  postponeme 
with  flashing  eyes :  “  You  dare  to  come  near  only  a  blind,  and  that  toe  marriage 
me  with  it  1  ”  Then  to  the  female  servants :  never  be,  he  breathed  more  fi-eely 
“  Call  yourselves  women  ?  and  water  my  news. 

lilac  silk,  not  two  hours  old  ?  ”  'Then  to  But  the  fact  is,  although  Sir  Chari 
the  housekeeper :  “  You  old  monster,  you  yielded  so  far  to  dread  of  scandal, 
wanted  it  for  your  Polly*.  Get  out  of  my  ashamed  of  himself,  and  his  shame 
sight,  the  lot !  ”  remorse  when  he  detected  a  furtive 

Then,  suddenly  remembering  how  feeble  the  dove-like  eyes  of  her  he  really 

she  was,  she  sank  instantly  down,  and  turned  and  esteemed, 
piteously  and  languidly  to  Sir  Charles.  He  went  and  told  his  trouble  to  M 
“  They  eat  my  bread,  and  rob  me,  and  hate  field.  “  I  am  afiraid  she  will  do  son 
me,”  said  she,  faintly.  “  I  have  but  one  desperate,”  he  said, 
friend  on  earth.”  She  leaned  tenderly  to-  Mr.  Oldfield  heard  him  out,  an 
wards  Sir  Charles  as  that  friend ;  but  be-  asked  him,  had  he  told  Miss  Somersi 
fore  she  quite  reached  him  she  started  back,  he  was  going  to  settle  on  her. 
her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  horror.  “  And  |  “  Not  I.  She  is  not  in  a  conditio’ 

he  forsakes  me  I  ”  she  cried ;  and  so  turned  j  influenced  by  that,  at  present.” 
away  from  him  despairingly,  and  began  to  “  Let  me  try  her.  The  draft  is 
cry.  bitterly,  with  head  averted  over  the  '  I  ’ll  ctdl  on  her  to-morrow.” 
sofa,  and  one  hand  hannng  by  her  side  for  <  He  did  call,  and  was  told  she  i 
Sir  Charles  to  take  and  comfort  her.  He  i  know  him. 

tried  to  take  it.  It  resisted;  and,  under  |  “You  tell  her  I’m  a  lawyer,  at 
cover  of  that  little  disturbance,  the  other  |  very  much  to  her  interest  to  see  mi 
hand  dexterously  whipped  two  pins  out  of  I  Mr.  Oldfield  to  the  page, 
her  hair.  The  long  brown  tresses  —  all  her  He  was  admitted,  but  not  to  a  tit 
own  —  fell  over  her  eyes,  and  down  to  her  Polly  was  kept  in  the  room.  The  S< 
waist ;  and  the  picture  of  distressed  beauty  had  peeped,  and  Oldfield  was  an  old 
was  complete.  with  white  hair ;  if  he  had  been  a 

Even  so  did  the  women  of  antiquity  con-  fellow,  with  black  hair,  she  mighi 
quer  male  pity —  “sofutu  crinibtu.  ’  thought  that  precaution  less  necessar 

'Hie  females  interchanged  a  meaning  “  First,  madam,”  said  Oldfield,  “ 


lie  ran  lo  ine  oeii  auu  rang  ii  vioieuuy, 
then  knelt  down  and  did  his  best  to  keep 
her  from  hurting  herself ;  but,  as  generally 
happens  in  these  cases,  his  interference 
maile  her  more  violent.  He  had  hard  work 
to  keep  her  from  battering  her  head  against 
the  floor,  and  her  arms  worked  like  wind¬ 
mills. 

Hearing  the  hell  tugged  so  violently,  a 
pretty  page  ran  headlong  into  the  room  — 
saw  —  ani  without  an  instant’s  diminution 
of  speed,  described  a  curve  and  ran  head¬ 
ing  out,  screaming  “  Polly  1  Polly  I  ” 

Ihe  next  moment,  the  housekeeper,  an 
elderly  woman,  trotted  in  at  the  door,  saw 
her  mistress’s  condition,  and  stood  stock¬ 
still,  calling  “Polly,”  but  with  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity  the  mind  can  con¬ 
ceive. 

In  ran  a  strapping  housemaid,  with  black 
eyes  and  brown  arms,  went  down  on  her 
knees  and  said  firmly,  though  respectfully, 
“  Give  her  me,  sir.” 

She  got  behind  her  struggling  mistress, 
pulled  her  up  into  her  own  lap,  and  piimed 
her  by  the  wrists  with  a  vigorous  grasp. 

The  lady  struggled,  and  ground  ner  teeth 
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does  come,  he  can  sign  the  deed,  you 
know.” 

Mr.  Oldfield  left  her,  and  joined  Sir 
Charles  at  Long’s,  as  had  been  previously 
agreed. 

“It  is  all  right.  Sir  Charles!  she  is  a 
sensible  girl,  and  will  give  vou  no  further 
trouble.” 

“  How  did  you  get  over  the  hysterics  ?  ” 

“  We  dispensed  with  them.  She  saw  at 
once  it  was  to  be  business,  not  sentiment. 
You  are  to  pay  her  one  more  visit,  to  sign, 
and  part  friends.  If  you  please,  I  ’ll  make 
that  appointment  with  both  parties  as  soon 
as  the  deed  is  engrossed.  O,  by  the  by, 
she  did  shed  a  tear  or  two,  but  she  dried 
them  to  ask  me  for  the  ponies  and  the 
browu  mare.” 

Sir  Charles’s  vanity  was  mortified.  But 
he  laughed  it  off,  and  said  she  should  have 

them,  of  course. 

So  now  his  mind  was  at  ease,  his  con¬ 
science  was  at  rest,  and  he  could  pve  his 
whole  time  where  he  had  given  his  heart. 

Richard  Bassett  learned,  through  his  ser¬ 
vant,  that  the  wedding-dresses  were  ordered. 
He  called  on  Miss  Somerset.  She  was  out. 

Polly  opened  the  docw,  and  gave  him  a 
l(X)k  of  admiration  —  due  to  his  fresh  color 
—  that  encouraged  him  to  trj'  and  enlist 
her  in  his  service. 

He  questioned  her,  and  she  told  him  in 
a  general  way  how  matters  were  going. 
“  But,”  8£ud  she,  “  why  not  come  and  talk 
to  her  vourself?  Ten  to  one  but  she  tells 
vou.  She  is  pretty  outspoken.” 

'  “My  pretty  dear,”  said  Kchard,  “  she 
never  will  receive  me.” 

“  O,  but  I  ’ll  make  her,”  said  Poll, 

And  she  did  exert  her  influence  as  fol- 
lov/s:  “Lookee  here,  the  cousin’s  a  com¬ 
ing  to-morrow,  and  I ’ve  been  and  promised 
he  should  see  you.” 

“  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?  ” 

“  Whv,  he ’s  a  well-looking  chap,  and  a 
lieautifiil  color,  fresh  from  the  country,  like 
me.  And  he ’s  a  gentleman,  and  got  an 
estate  belike;  and  why  not  put  youm  to 
hisu,  and  so  many  him,  and  be  a  lady  ? 
Yon  might  have  me  about  ye  all  the  same, 
till  mv  turn  comes.” 

“  }^o,  no,”  said  Rhoda ;  “  that ’s  not  the 
man  for  me.  If  ever  I  many,  it  must  be 
one  of  my  own  sort,  or  else  a  fool,  like 
M.arsh,  that  I  can  make  a  slave  of.” 

“  Well,  any  way,  you  must  see  him,  not 
to  make  a  fool  of  me,  for  I  did  promise  him ; 
which,  now  I  think  on ’t,  ’t  was  very  good 
of  me,  for  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  ast 
him  down  into  the  kitchen,  instead  of  bring¬ 
ing  him  up  stjurs  to  you,” 

All  this  ended,  somehow,  in  Mr.  Bassett 
being  admitted. 

To  lus  anxious  inquiry  how  matters  stood, 
she  replied,  coolly,  that  Sir  Charles  and  her¬ 
self  were  parted  by  mutual  consent. 

“  What,  after  all  your  protestations  I  ” 
said  Bassett,  bitterly. 

But  Miss  Somerset  was  not  in  an  irascible 
humor  just  then.  She  shrugged  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  said, — 

“  Yes,  I  remember  I  put  myself  in  a  mm- 
sion,  and  said  some  ridiculous  things.  But 
one  ean't  be  always  a  fool.  I  have  come  to 
my  senses.  This  sort  of  thing  always  does 
end,  you  know.  Most  of  them  part  enemies, 
but  he  and  I  part  friends  and  well-wishers.” 

“  And  you  throw  me  over  as  if  I  was  no¬ 
body,”  smd  Richard,  white  with  anger. 

“  Why,  what  are  you  to  me  ?  ”  said  the 
Somerset.  “  O,  I  see.  You  thought  to 
make  a  cat’s-paw  of  me.  Well,  you  won’t, 

then. ” 

“  In  other  words,  vou  have  been  bought 
off.” 

“  No,  I  have  not.  I  am  not  to  be  bought 
by  anybody  —  and  I  am  not  to  be  insulted 
by  you,  you  ruffian !  How  dare  you  come 
here  and  affront  a  lady  in  her  own  house,  — 
a  lady  whose  shoe-strings  your  betters  are 
n^ady  to  tie,  you  brute  r  If  you  want  to 
be  a  landed  proprietor,  go  and  marry  some 
ugly  old  hag  that 's  got  it,  and  no  eyesight 
left  to  see  you  ’re  no  gentleman.  Sir 
Charles’s  land  you  ’ll  never  have ;  a  better 
man  has  got  it,  and  means  to  keep  it  for 
him  and  his.  Here,  Polly!  Polly!  Polly! 
take  this  man  down  to  the  kitchen,  and 
teach  him  manners  if  vou  can ;  he  is  not  fit 
for  my  drawing-room,  fcy  a  long  chalk.” 

Polly  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  flashing 
eyes,  the  swelling  veins ;  and  to  hear  the 
fair  orator’s  peroration.” 

“  What,  you  are  in  your  tantrums  again  1  ” 
said  she.  “  Come  along,  sir.  Needs  must 
when  the  devil  drives.  You  ’ll  break  a 
bloodvessel  some  day,  my  lady,  like  your 
father  afore  ye.” 

And  with  this  homely  suggestion,  which 
always  sobered  Miss  Somerset,  and  indeed 
frightened  her  out  of  her  wits,  she  withdrew 
the  offender. 


She  did  not  take  him  into  the  kitchen, 
but  into  the  dining-room,  and  there  he  had 
a  long  talk  with  her,  and  gave  her  a  sov¬ 
ereign. 

She  promised  to  inform  him  if  anything 
important  should  occur. 

He  went  away,  pondering  and  scowling 
deeply. 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

Sir  Charles  Bassett  was  now  living  in 
Elysium.  Never  was  rake  more  thoroughly 
transtbrmed.  Everv  day  he  sat  for  hoiu^ 
at  the  feet  of  Bella  Rruce,  admiring  her  soft 
feminine  ways  and  virgin  modesty,  even 
more  than  her  beauty.  And  her  visible 
blush  whenever  he  appeared  suddenly,  and 
the  soft  commotion  and  yielding  in  her  love¬ 
ly  frame  whenever  he  drew  near,  betrayed 
his  magnetic  influence,  and  told  all  but  the 
blind  she  adored  him. 

She  would  decline  all  invitations  to  dine 
with  him  and  her  father,  —  a  strong-minded 
old  admiral,  whose  authority  was  unbound¬ 
ed,  only,  to  Bella’s  regret,  very  rarely  ex¬ 
erted.  Nothing  would  have  pleased  her 
more  than  to  be  forbidden  this,  and  com¬ 
manded  that ;  but  no  I  the  admiral  was  a 
lion  with  an  enormous  paw,  only  he  could 
not  be  got  to  put  it  into  every  pie. 

In  this  charming  society  the  hours  glided, 
and  the  wedding-^y  drew  close.  So  deep¬ 
ly  and  sincerely  was  Sir  Charles  in  love, 
that  when  Mr.  Oldfield’s  letter  came,  ap¬ 
pointing  the  day  and  hour  to  sign  Miss 
Somerset’s  deed,  he  was  unwilling  to  go, 
and  wrote  back  to  ask  if  the  deed  could  not 
be  sent  to  his  house.  Mr.  Oldfield  replied 
that  the  parties  to  the  deed  and  the  wit¬ 
nesses  must  meet,  and  it  would  be  unadvisa- 
ble,  for  several  reasons,  to  irritate  the  lady’s 
susceptibility  previous  to  signature :  the  ap- 
pmntment  having  been  made  at  her  house, 
it  had  better  remain  so. 

That  da}’  soon  came. 

Sir  Charles,  being  due  in  Mayfair  at  2  p.  M., 
compensated  himself  for  the  less  agree¬ 
able  business  to  come  by  going  earlier  than 
usual  to  Portman  Square.  By  this  means 
he  caught  Miss  Bruce  and  two  other  young 
ladies  inspecting  bridal  dresses.  Bella 
blushed  and  looked  ashamed,  and,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  her  friends,  sent  the  dresses  away, 
and  set  herself  to  talk  rationally  with  Sir 
Charles,  —  as  rationally  as  lovers  can. 

- .  .The  ladies  took  the  cue,  and  retired  in 
dis^st. 

Sir  Charles  apologized.  “This  is  too 
bad  of  me.  I  come  at  an  unheard-of  hour, 
and  frighten  away  your  fair  friends;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  have  an  appointment  at  two, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  long  they  will  keep 
me,  so  I  thought  I  would  make  sure  of  two 
happy  hours  at  the  least.”  ..  e 

And  delightful  hours  they  were.  Bella 
Bruce,  exci^  by  this  little  surprise,  leaned 
softly  on  his  s^ulder,  and  prattled  her 
maiden  love  like  some  warbling  fountain. 

Sir  Charles,  transfigured  by  love,  an¬ 
swered  her  in  kind,  —  three  months  ago  he 
could  not,  —  and  they  compared  pretty  little 
plans  of  wedded  life,  and  had  small  differ¬ 
ences,  and  ended  by  agreeing. 

Complete  and  prompt  accord  upon  two 
points ;  first,  they  would  not  have  a  single 
quarrel,  like  other  people ;  their  love  should 
never  lose  its  delicate  bloom ;  second,  they 
would  grow  old  together,  and  die  the  same 
day,  —  the  same  minute  if  possible ;  if  not, 
they  must  be  content  'with  the  same  day, 
but,  on  that,  inexorable. 

But  soon  after  this  came  a  skirmish. 
Each  wanted  to  obey  t’  other. 

Sir  Charles  argued  that  Bella  was  better 
than  he,  and  therefore  more  fit  to  conduct 
the  pair. 

Bella,  who  thought  him  divinely  good, 
pounced  on  this  reason  furiously.  He  de¬ 
fended  it.  He  admitted,  with  exemplary 
candor,  that  he  was  good  now,  — “  awfully 
good.”  But  he  assured  her  that  he  had 
been  anything  but  good  until  he  knew  her  ; 
now  she  had  Men  always  good;  therefore, 
he  argued,  as  his  goodness  came  originally 
from  her,  for  her  to  obey  him  would  be  a 
little  too  much  like  the  moon  commanding 
the  sun. 

“  'That  is  too  ingenious  for  me,  Charles,' 
said  Bella.  “  And  for  shame  1  Nobody 
was  ever  so  good  as  you  are.  1  look  up  to 
you  and  — .  Now  I  could  stop  your 
mouth  in  a  minute.  I  have  only  to  remind 
you  that  I  shall  swear  at  the  altar  to  obey 
you,  and  you  will  not  swear  to  obey  me. 
But  I  will  not  crush  you  under  the  Prayer- 
book  —  no,  dearest ;  but,  indeed,  to  obey  is 
a  want  of  my  nature,  and  I  marry  you  to 
supply  that  want  —  and  that ’s  a  story,  for 
I  marry  you  because  I  love,  and  honor,  and 
worship,  and  adore  you  to  distraction,  my 
own  —  own  — own  !  ’’  With  this  she  flung 


herself  passionately,  yet  modestly,  on  his 
shoulder,  and,  being  there,  murmured  coax- 
inglv’,  “  You  tciU  let  me  obey  you,  Charles  ?  ” 

Thereunon  Sir  Charles  felt  highly  gelat¬ 
inous,  ana  lost,  for  the  moment,  all  power 
of  resistance  or  argument. 

“  Ah,  you  will ;  and  then  you  will  remind 
me  of  my  dear  mother.  She  knew  how  to 
command :  but  as  for  poor  dear  papa,  he  is 
very  disappoiuting.  In  selecting  an  admi¬ 
ral  for  my  parent,  I  made  sure  of  being  or¬ 
dered  ateut.  Instead  of  that  —  now  I  ’ll 
show  vou  —  there  he  is  in  the  next  room, 
inventing  a  new  system  of  signals,  jioor 
dear  —  ” 

She  threw  the  folding-doors  open. 

“  Papa,  dear,  shall  I  ask  (Charles  to  din¬ 
ner  to-day  ?  ” 

“  As  you  please,  my  dear.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  had  better  walk  or  ride 
this  afternoon  ?  ” 

“  Whichever  vou  prefer.” 

“  There,”  said  Bella,  “  I  told  you  so.  Tliat 
is  always  the  way.  Papa,  dear,  you  used 
always  to  be  firing  guns  at  sea.  Do,  please, 
fire  one  in  this  house  — just  one  —  before  I 
leave  it,  and  make  the  very  windows  rattle.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bella.  I  never 
wasted  powder  at  sea.  If  the  convoy 
sailed  well  and  steered  right  I  never  barked 
at  them.  You  are  a  merest,  .sensible  girl, 
and  have  always  steered  a  good  course. 
Whv  should  I  hoist  a  ^tticoat  and  play  the 
small  tyrant?  Wait  till  I  see  you  going  to 
do  something  wrong  ot  silly.” 

“  Ah,  then  you  would  fire  a  gun,  papa  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  a  broadside.” 

“  Well,  that  is  something,”  said  Bella,  as 
she  closed  the  door  softly. 

“No,  no;  it  amounts  to  just  nothing,” 
said  Sir  Charles,  “for  you  never  will  do 
anything  wrong  or  silly.  I  ’ll  accommodate 
you.  I  have  thought  of  a  way.  I  shall 
give  you  some  blank  cards ;  you  shall  write 
on  them,  ‘  I  think  I  should  like  to  do  so  and 
so.’  You  shall  be  careless,  and  leave  them 
about ;  I  ’ll  find  them,  and  bluster,  and  say, 

‘  I  command  you  to  do  so  and  so,  Bella  Bas¬ 
sett,’ —  the  very  thing  on  the  card,  you 
know.” 

Bella  colored  to  the  brow  with  pleasure 
and  modesty.  After  a  pause,  she  said, 
“  How  sweet !  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  should 
get  my  own  way.  Now  what  I  want  is  to 
submit  my  will  to  yours.  A  gentle  tyrant, 
—  that  is  what  you  must  be  to  Bella  Bas¬ 
sett.  O,  you  sweet,  sweet  for  calling  me 
that  1  ” 

These  projects  were  interrupted  by  a  ser¬ 
vant  announcing  luncheon. 

'This  made  Sir  Charles  look  hastily  at  his 
watch,  and  he  found  it  was  past  two  o’clock. 

“  How  time  flies  in  this  house !  ”  said  he. 
“  I  must  go,  dearest ;  I  am  behind  my  ap¬ 
pointment  already.  What  do  you  do  this 
afternoon  ?  ” 

“  Whatever  you  please,  my  own.” 

“  I  could  get  away  hy  four.” 

“  Then  I  will  stay  at  home  for  you.” 

He  left  her  reluctantly,  and  she  followed 
him  to  the  head  of  the  stiurs,  and  hung  over 
the  balusters  as  if  she  would  like  to  fly 
after  him. 

He  turned  at  the  street  door,  saw  that 
radiant  and  gentle  face  beaming  after  him, 
and  they  kissed  hands  to  each  other  by  one 
impulse,  as  if  they  were  parting  for  ever  so 
long. 

He  had  gone  scaieely  half  an  hour  when 
a  letter,  addressed  to  her,  was  left  at  the 
door  by  a  private  messenger. 

“Any  answer?”  inquired  the  servant. 

“  No.” 

The  letter  was  sent  up,  and  delivered  to 
her  on  a  silver  salver. 

She  opened  it ;  it  was  a  thing  new  to  her 
in  her  young  life,  —  an  anonymous  letter. 

"  Miss  Bkcck,  —  I  am  almost  a  strangir  to 
you,  but  I  know  your  character  jrom  others,  and 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  abused.  1  ou  are  said  to  be 
about  to  marry  Sir  Charles  Bassett.  I  think  you 
can  hardly  be  aware  that  he  is  connected  with  a  lady 
of  doubtful  repute,  called  Somerset,  and  neither  your 
beauty  nor  your  virtue  has  prevailed  to  detach  him 
from  that  connection. 

“  If,  on  engaging  himself  to  uou,  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  her,  I  should  not  have  said  a  word.  Bat  the 
truth  is,  he  visits  her  constantly,  and  I  bltuh  to  say 
that  when  he  leaves  you  this  day,  it  will  be  to  spend 
the  afternoon  at  her  house.  , 

“  I  enclose  you  her  address,  and  you  can  learn  in 
ten  minutes  whether  I  am  a  slanderer  or,  what  1 
wish  to  be, 

“A  Friend  of  Injured  Innocbnce.” 


“  Cham  ”  represents  in  Charivari  a  Paris 
father  striving  to  escape  with  his  child  from  a 
shower  of  projectiles.  “  What  are  those  things 
falling  around  ns?”  asks  the  child.  “My 
son,”  answers  the  father^  “  it  is  the  final  bouquet 
of  the  great  fireworks  in  honor  of  St.  Na¬ 
poleon.” 


MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  THE  WEST. 

fpiIE  stories  of  the  wonderful  mineral 
X  wealth  of  the  Western  Territories  are 
often  so  incredible  as  to  be  taken  for  pure 
inventions,  which  many  of  them  doubtless 
are,  ami  yet  some  come  so  directlv  from 
responsible  parties,  they  must  be  taken  as 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  truth.  Of 
this  class,  wc  think,  is  the  account  in  tlie 
St,  Louis  Journal  of  Commerce,  purporting 
to  be  the  result  of  a  survey  of  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  made  by  Judge 
Kingman,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ’fliis 
mountain,  situated  a  tew  miles  northeast  ot 
Laramie,  is  an  isolated  peak  or  clit!'  about 
a  mile  long  by  several  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  nearly  two  thousand  feet  high.  Tlu; 
ore  is  stratified,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
rock  or  earth  of  any  kind.  The  blocks  are 
black,  smooth,  heavy,  sharp-edged  and  ciy  s- 
talline,  and  break  with  a  fracture  almost 
like  cast-iron.  Near  the  mountain,  of  which 
it  was  formerly  a  part,  are  the  Black  Hills, 
a  ridge  of  land  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  about  two  thousaud  teet  high,  twenty 
miles  across  its  level  top,  and  of  unknown, 
or  at  least  unstated,  length.  The  outcrop¬ 
pings  all  over  this  vast  plateau  show  the 
ridge  to  belong  to  the  same  deposit  with 
Iron  Mountain,  and  the  Judge  closes  his  ac¬ 
count  with  the  remark:  “Theie  is  more 
pure,  magnetic  ore  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
Wyoming  Territory,  above  ground,  than  all 
the  teams  of  North  America  can  haul  away 
in  a  litetime.” 

Another  story,  often  scouted  as  a  fable, 
but  now  become  an  established  fact,  is  that 
relating  to  the  immense  natural  deposits  of 
soda  in  Churchill  County,  Nevada.  The 
geologist  of  the  General  Land  Office,  after 
describing  these  singular  deposits,  dechircs 
that  “  pure  potash  and  soda  can  now  b<‘ 
manufactured  to  any  extent,  and  the  im¬ 
mense  quantities  consumed  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  need  no  longer  suffer  any  re¬ 
striction.”  He  adds  that  the  imjKirtant  and 
comparatively  rare  substance,  bromine,  may 
be  there  gathered  in  quantities  great  enough 
to  supply  the  United  States.  Its  recent 
employment  in  preparing  analine  dye  colors 
has  greatly  increased  the  demand,  and  it  is 
now  manufactured  hy  the  hundredweight. 

Equally  incredible  in  their  extent  are  the 
immense  coal-fields  brought  to  light  by  the 
geological  surveys  in  Texas  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  carboniferous  formation  is  said  to 
cover  six  thousand  square  miles,  with  an 
average  thickness  of  three  hundred  feet. 
One  vein,  five  feet  in  thickness,  proves  to 
be  pure  anthracite,  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  the  exclusive  product  of  Pennsylvania. 
These  almost  exhaustless  stores,  laid  away 
for  future  use,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
vast  forests  of  timber  not  yet  broken,  and 
rich  farming  lands  that  have  not  yet  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  crop,  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
conclusive  proofs  of  tlie  ftiture  greatness  of 
our  country,  and  the  best  refutation  of  those 
who  are  annually  predicting  the  end  of  the 
world. 


WHAT  A  WOMAN  THINKS  OF  MT- 
CROSCOriSTS. 

AW  OMAN  protests  vigorously,  tlirough 
the  columns  of  the  Scientific  .^icrican, 
against  the  abominable  revelations  made  by 
the  professors  of  the  microscope,  who  liave 
destroyed  her  peace  of  mind.  She  says  :  — 
“  Among  the  whole  tribe  of  your  scientific 
men,  there  are  none  who  trouble  me  so 
much  as  your  micrescopists.  I  am  a  faith 
ful  reader  of  your  paper,  taken  by  my  son. 
and  rejoice  in  the  modern  improvements  of 
machinery  of  all  kinds ;  but  this  microscop¬ 
ic  information  about  what  I  eat  and  drink 
is  most  appalling  to  my  sensibilities. 

“  How  sweet  was  the  recollection  in  former 
days  that  ‘  a  cup  of  cold  water  ’  presented 
to  a  good  individual  entitled  us  to  ‘a  re¬ 
ward’  by  a  kind  Providence !  Now  that 
pleasant  idea  is  abandoned ;  as,  according 
to  these  wise  men,  we  may  give  hini  a  hor¬ 
rid  worm  which  may  be  his  death,  —  conse¬ 
quently,  we  deserve  no  reward,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  those  creatures  which  accom¬ 
pany  said  worm.  After  reading  one  of  your 
late  numbers  I  wa^  reduced  to  despair ;  as 
my  last  refuge  of  pure  things  in  the  eating 
line  is  swept  away  by  these  unmerciful  nii- 
croscopists. 

“  Oysters,  —  the  pure  delicious  oyster,  so 
nice  when  eaten  fresh  from  the  shell,  —  we 
are  informed,  very  coolly,  have  in  them 
multitudes  of  small  oysters  swimming  nimbly 
about  in  the  juice,  ‘  covered  with  shells  ’ ; 
and  not  content  with  making  us  put  up 
with  swallowing  oysters,  shells  and  all, 
they  unmercifully  add,  that  the  liquor  con¬ 
tains  a  ‘  variety  ’  (listen  to  their  audacity 
in  telling  us  of  a  l  ariety)  of  animalcuhe'; 
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aad,  in  their  benevolent  (?)  love  of  modern 
science,  they  go  on  to  say  ‘  there  are  three 
species  of  worm  also.’ 

“  Were  it  not  for  my  belief  in  .lob’s  words 
(poor  Job  would  be  informed  in  these  days 
Uiat  he  had  a  thousand  worms  in  each  of 
his  boils),  ‘  After  my  skin,  worms  shall  de¬ 
stroy  this  body,’  I  should,  I  fear,  die  of 
inanition,  as  I  never  could  be  able  to  take 
the  ‘  food  convenient  for  me,’  that  the  hap¬ 
py  ignorant  Agur  prayed  for. 

“  ^en,  too,  these  amiable  sutvois  tell  ns, 
by  way  of  reward  for  gulping  down  this 
nauseous  dose,  that  if  we  take  our  oyster 
into  a  dark  room  we  will  see  a  ‘luminous 
star.’ 

“  I  have  tried  to  find  relief  from  the  old 
adage,  ‘  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’t  is  folly 
to  be  wise,’  but  having  a  learned  professor 
for  a  son,  of  eourse  I  have  acquired  a  little 
science  myself,  and  find  it  more  difficult  to 
do  so.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ANXIOUS  TIMES. 

T  would  be  well  if  the  nnscrics  of  war  fell 

only  on  the  kings  and  rulers  who  take  up  the 
sword,  or  upon  those  personally  engaged  in 
fighting  the  battles ;  but  anfortnnatcly  the  suf¬ 
fering  IS  widespread  and  ineludcs  thousands  of 
helpless  women  and  children  whose  anguisli  is 
not  lessened  by  the  most  brilliant  victory.  The 
touching  picture  on  page  244,  entitled  “  Anxious 
Times,”  scarcely  needs  an  explanation.  It  tells 
its  own  story  of  long  days  of  fearful  exjiccia- 
tion,  when  every  approaching  footstep  makes  the 
heart  throb,  not  knowing  what  direful  tidings  may 
come. 

A  FIRESIUE  TALK. 

How  many  thousands  of  American  homes 
since  1861  have  witnessed  snch  scenes  as  that 
represented  in  Mr.  Hennessy’s  sketch  on  page 
248  1  And  how  many  thousand  similar  scenes 
soon  to  be  witnessed  in  French  and  German 
homes  does  it  depict  with  equal  fidelity  1  The 
soldier  is  home  from  the  war  in  which  he  has 
lost  an  arm,  but  not  his  honor  or  his  memory; 
and  now  hy  the  fireside  he  tells  to  eager  listen¬ 
ers  the  story  of  hard  campaigns,  short  rations, 
rugged  marches ;  describes  the  routine  of  camp 
life  and  the  many  little  episodes  that  varied  its 
monotony  and  relieved  the  front  of  grim-visaged 
war  with  the  wit  and  festivity  peculiar  to  soldier 
experience.  He  also  dwells  proudly  on  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  ”  battle’s  magnificently-stern  array,” 
discussing  the  tactics  of  both  armies  with  intel¬ 
ligent  zest,  and  relating  all  the  tragic  details 
which  came  under  his  observation  with  a  mi¬ 
nuteness  that  leaves  no  point  for  a  curious 
(piestion.  The  gooil  soldier,  returned  from  a 
lost  cause  or  from  the  battle-field  of  triumph, 
has  an  inexhaustible  store  of  recollections  that 
may  furnish  material  for  many  a  fireside  tale, 
to  which  interested  listeners  will  not  be  wanting. 

THE  OCENINO  OF  FARLIA.MKNT  RY  THE 
QUEEN. 

The  Queen  opened  Parliament  this  year  in 
person,  the  first  time,  if  we  mistake  not,  since 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Sombre  Lon¬ 
don  has  not  many  grand  occasions  for  pagean¬ 
try,  and  when  pageants  do  take  place  their  ef¬ 
fect  is  often  marred  by  dismal  weather.  On 
the  9tli  of  February,  however,  when  Queen 
Victoria  set  forth  to  open  Parliament,  the  me- 
teorologic.al  divinities  were  more  considerate  than 
usual.  A  bright  sun  shone  overhead,  while  the 
air  was  soft  and  mnial.  An  immense  crowd 
as.scmblcd  out  of  dsors  to  welcome  the  Queen, 
among  them  a  large  number  of  French  people, 
driven  over  here  by  stress  of  war,  but  destined 
soon  to  revisit  their  native  country.  They  will 
then  l»e  able  to  tell  their  stay-at-home  country¬ 
men  what  a  grand  Knglish  ceremonial  is  like, 
and  will  jirobably  add  that  ceremonials  arc 
among  the  things  which  arc  better  inanagetl  in 
France.  As  for  ourselves,  wc  shall  let  an  Kng¬ 
lish  j)cn  do  the  work  for  our  renders.  We 
quote  from  a  writer  in  The  Graphic  :  — 

"  The  scene  still  floats  before  our  enraptured 
vision.  Lord  Chamberlains,  like  gorgeous  but¬ 
terflies,  in  azure  and  gold  ;  peers  temporal,  in 
scarlet  and  ermine  ;  the  towering  figure  of  the 
Primate  of  the  Northern  Province ;  Samuel  of 
Winchester  with  his  blue  Garter  Ribbon,  and 
great  white  tippet.  Judges,  with  faces  creased 
with  much  tliought,  and  their  active  brains 
buried  in  mighty  wigs  of  horse-hair ;  foreign 
Ambassadors  sparkling  with  orders,  and  the  Pln- 
voy  of  Persia  in  a  robe  of  rich  ftir.  Then  the 
ladies  —  many  of  them  chosen  specimens  of 
British  loveliness  —  with  their  beauty,  too,  by 
no  means  unadorned,  but  set  forth  with  all  the 
attractions  of  exquisite  millinery  and  jewelry. 
Next  wc  hehold  the  personages  of  the  Royal 
blood ;  Prince  Teck,  attired  as  a  foreign  hus¬ 
sar  ;  Prince  Christian  as  an  English  officer, 
their  respective  wives  in  low  dresses  of  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  enniue  ;  and  the  Prince 
and  I^incess  of  Wales,  the  latter  also  in  black 
velvet,  with  a  trimming  of  violet  and  white 
satiiu.  'Then  a  pause,  a  whisper,  a  door  opens, 
and  enter  Earl  Granville  carrying  the  Sword  of 
State,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  with  the  Cap 
of  Maintenance,  and  Lord  Bessborough  with 
the  Crown.  Can  this  be  real  ?  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  spectator  asks  himself,  or  am  1  at  Drury 
Lane  assisting  at  a  Shakespearian  revival  ? 
Yes,  it  is  real,  for  here  is  Her  Most  Gracious 


Majesty,  accompanied  by  the  Priiicts>es  Louise 
and  Beatrice.  The  (iuecn,  we  rejoice  to  hear, 
appeared  jii  excellent  health.  She  wore  a 
black  velvet  dress,  the  Riblion  of  the  Garter, 
and  a  Alarie  Stuart  caji,  surmounted  by  a  mini¬ 
ature  crown  of  brilliauts.  One  is  plea.scd  to 
note  amid  the  constraint  of  State  formalities, 
that  the  Princess  Louise  rearranged  the  St.ite 
robes,  which  were  thrown  over  the  back  of  the 
Throne,  so  as  to  show  the  crimson  velvet. 
When  her  Maje.sty  had  taken  her  seat,  the 
Ixjrd  Chancellor  stood  at  her  right  hand,  and 
then  came  the  farcial  interlude  which  invariably 
succeeds  this  grand  historical  drama.  A  dis¬ 
tant  rumble  is  heard,  sncceedwl  by  a  bellowing 
and  tramping  of  feet,  and  then  the  faithful 
Commons,  like  a  drove  of  exciteii  bullocks, 
come  tearing  up  to  the  bar,  pell-mell,  helter- 
skelter.  Not  even  the  person  of  the  Prime 
Minister  is  sacrcil ;  we  hear  of  his  turning  with 
jiaineil  face  to  protest  against  iK'ing  prodded  by 
fists  from  behind.  What  fists  ?  we  demand. 
Not  the  fists,  we  trust,  of  the  gay  and  airy  au¬ 
thor  of  ‘Loriiair.’  But  we  feci  sure  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  recollecting  his  brui.«es,  will  next 
year  advise  her  Majesty  to  try  Mcrrie  Islington 
for  a  change. 

“  Those  who  recollect  the  clear’  and  musical 
tones  in  which  former  Royal  Speeches  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  her  Majesty,  will  regret  that  the  task  was 
delegated  to  the  Ixrrd  Chancellor,  but  when  we 
glanceil  at  that  empty  chair  near  which  the 
Princesses  are  standing,  and  remember  whose 
absence  it  typifies,  our  thoughts  wander  from 
the  gorgeous  assemblage  and  the  regal  func¬ 
tions,  and  wc  only  remember  the  bereaved  wife, 
and  comprehend  that  her  voice  is  silent  in  jml)- 
lic  iK’caiise  a  great  sorraw  has  darkened  her 
life.” 

THE  ROYAL  IIO.SriT.tL  .VT  CHELSEA,  ENGLAND. 

The  illustration  on  page  252  represents  a 
Sunday  morning  scene  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Chel.«ca.  In  England  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago  an  old  or  wounded 
soldier  who  was  obliged  to  fall  back  for  relief  on 
his  parish  or  district,  even  if  he  succeeiled  in 
showing  his  right  by  domicile  to  sonic  as.sist- 
aiicc,  received  as  a  pauper’s  dole  what  should 
have  been  given  in  the  shape  of  grateful  reward. 
It  is  true  that  a  limited  nmiilKrof  men  received 
accommodation  from  time  to  time  in  almshouses 
to  which  the  Crown  had  a  right  of  presentation, 
but  the  number  was  very  small,  and  the  relief 
therein  given  was  seldom  siifiicient  for  the  old 
men’s  wants.  I'liese  considerations,  and  the 
importunity  of  the  large  numbers  of  maimed 
sohlicrs  wandering  aliout,  led  King  Charles  II. 
to  adopt  some  more  etficient  means  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  them,  an  idea  which  liecame  emboilied 
in  the  structure  since  familiarly  known  as  Chel¬ 
sea  Hospital,  which,  within  its  walls,  or  with  its 
provision  for  out-pennion,  aflbrds  to  every  soldier 
who  can  show  his  title  by  length  of  service,  or 
by  injury  received  on  duty,  a  very  fair  support 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  liberality  of  Parliament  in  modern  times 
has  gi’eatly  increased  the  utility  of  this  institu¬ 
tion. 

Owing  to  the  liltcral  grant  now  made  for 
army  pension  a  soldier  has  no  difiiculty  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  an  annuity  in  money  as  his  merits 
entitle  him  to  under  the  rules  of  the  service. 
But  admission  to  a  berth  inside  the  hospital  at 
Chelsea  is  not  so  easy  of  attainment.  Iieing  re¬ 
served  for  those  amongst  the  large  body  already 
mcniioned,  to  whom  any  onlinary  pension  in 
money  could  not  bring  suitable  support,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  great  age  or  infirmity.  Fifty-five  or  sixty 
years  of  age  usually  qualify  for  admission,  but 
wounds  or  severe  injuries  by  climate  aboard 
would  give  a  claim  earlier.  In  cither  case  the 
candidate  is  supposed  to  be  unburdened  by  a 
family  depending  on  him.  The  total  number 
accommoiiatcd  at  Chelsea  Hospital  is  538.  The 
average  age  of  those  in  the  house  on  31st  Decem¬ 
ber  last  was  sixty-five  years.  They  are  jirovided 
wiihexcellent  lodgingand  clothing  and  a  very  lib¬ 
eral  diet.  They  have  physicians  and  nurses  to  see 
to  their  wants,  and  there  is  a  handsome  chapel, 
with  a  resident  ciiaplaiii  on  the  premises.  Li¬ 
brary  and  reading-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  baths, 
and  all  other  conveniences  of  siicli  an  establish¬ 
ment  arc  not  wanting  ;  and  the  old  men  receive 
a  weekly  allowanco  of  tobacco  money.  These 
advantages  do  not  always  bring  contentment, 
and  occasionally  an  inmate  desires  to  return  to 
bis  old  haunts,  which  he  is  freely  pennitted  to 
do,  receiving  back  his  out-pension  surrendered 
on  admission. 

Our  picture  shows  some  of  the  old  pensioners 
seated  in  the  Chapel,  which  wears  a  very  his¬ 
toric  look  from  the  number  of  foreign  captured 
flags  suspended  from  the  walls.  The  Chapel 
and  the  whole  of  the  Hospital  buildings  were 
designed  and  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wrcii,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Boartl  of  Commissioners  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution. 

THE  ARMISTICE  IN  BRITTANY. 

Although  Brittany  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  the  other  northern  French  provinces,  and, 
with  the  exception  ot  Le  Mans,  has  escaped 
being  directly  attacked  by  the  enemy,  the  Bre¬ 
tons  nave  played  no  mean  part  in  the  present 
war.  General  Trochu  himself  is  a  Breton,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  late  defenders  of  Paris 
were  Breton  Mobiles. 

The  anxiety  of  those  at  home  for  news  of  the 
war  was  intense.  Unfortunately,  locomotion  in 
many  parts  of  the  province  is  somewhat  difficult, 
for  railways  and  telegraph  stations  are  few  and 


far  between,  and  the  denizens  of  places  not  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  situated  on  the  track  of 
one  of  these  conveniences  are  indebted  to  the 
primitive  mail  of  a  man  and  a  horse  for  their 
newspapers  and  letters.  The  sketch  on  page 
253  represents  the  arrival  of  a  courier  announc¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  at  Pont 
Aven,  a  little  town  in  the  department  of  Finis- 
terre.  It  is  an  anxious  moment  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  tlie  messcngi'r  is  liesieged  with  eager  ap¬ 
plicants  for  papers,  and  is  Iieing  noisily  interro¬ 
gated  by  the  crowd  as ,  to  wTiat  successes  or 
reverses  he  has  to  report  since  his  last  visit. 
Too  often  in  the  last  few  months  have  thc.se 
simple  jicople  been  gulled  by  reports  of  “  tre¬ 
mendous  victories,”  and  Gaml^’ttu’s  flowery 
proclamations  on  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
armies,  and  the  impending  extirpation  of  the 
enemy.  Sometimes  a  letter  from  a  Conlie 
Moblot  would  enlighten  tliem  a  little  as  to  the 
real  state  of  things,  Imt,  ever  sanguine,  they 
hoped  against  hope,  until  the  disaster  at  I.i« 
Mans  showed  them  that  the  enemy  was  too 
strong  to  be  as  easily  extirpated  as"  M.  Gam- 
betta  had  led  them  to  believe. 

Owing  to  tlie  various  delays  to  which  man 
and  horse  are  always  subject  on  bad  roads,  the 
mail  was  always  some  hours  behind  time.  Long 
before  its  arrival  anxious  groups  of  c.xpectant 
villagers  would  collect  togetlier  round  the  post- 
ofifice,  and  suggest  and  discuss  what  the  news 
was  likely  to  be,  vainly  hoping  that  something 
striking  had  at  last  been  achieved  by  the  armies 
of  the  Itcpublic.  The  old  lady  on  the  left  of 
our  sketch  (writes  our  artist)  is  relating  to  the 
priest  what  misery  her  dear  relatives  in  Paris 
are  enduring,  to  which  his  reverence  replies  that 
“  it  is  the  work  of  Providence.”  The  i/endanne 
who  is  reading  out  the  official  despatch  has  once 
spent  a  few  days  in  Paris  on  an  official  visit,  and 
is  therefore  competent  to  explain  to  the  crowd 
what  the  bombarded  quarters  arc  really  like  ; 
but  his  accounts  arc  capped  by  the  gentleman 
on  the  right,  who  has  actually  spent  three  years 
in  the  capital.  The  ancient  Breton  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  does  not  understand  a  wonl  of  French, 
and  even  if  he  did  would  think  it  rather  a  good 
joke  than  otherwise  on  the  Parisians  to  have 
had  their  city  bomhardeil.  His  political  knowl¬ 
edge  is  also  very  limited ;  he  thinks  a  republic 
means  a  beantiftil  female,  and  cares  little  how 
the  world  wags  so  that  he  gets  his  glass  of  hard 
cider  and  his  cherished  petit  verre. 


NEWS  OF  THE  AVEEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Boston  Music  Hall 
Feb.  23  to  celebrate  the  achievement  of  Italian 
nuity.  Addresses  were  made  by  •  Rev.  Messrs. 
Gilbert  Haven,  F.  H.  Hedge,  J.  F.  Clarke,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Ex-Gov.  Washburn,  Edwin  P.  Whipple, 
and  others. 

To  prevent  an  alleged  purpose  of  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  Indiana  Lepslature  to  pass  a  bill 
redistricting  the  State  in  violation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  redis¬ 
tricted  oftener  than  once  in  six  years,  84  Republi¬ 
can  members  resigned  Feb.  28.  Lieut.-6ov.  Cnm- 
back  will  not  recognize  an3rthing  the  remaining 
members  do,  and  the  Speaker  wiU  not  entertain  a 
resolution  to  adjourn  sine  die ;  we  are  curious  to 
see  what  ingenuity  will  help  them  out  of  their 
dilemma. 

Feb.  24  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a 
gallantry  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  voted  S  5,000 
more  to  Miss  Vinnie  Ream  for  her  statue  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Lincoln.  Gen.  Banks,  who  led  the  charge, 
declared  the  artist  “  a  representative  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  America  who  have  high  aspirations  ” ! 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President,  Feb. 
26,  announcing  the  discontinuance  of  discriminating 
duties  on  merchandise  imported  in  Portuguese 
vessels. 

The  President,  Feb.  26,  nominated  Henry  D. 
Cooke  of  Georgetown,  a  member  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  governor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  the  recent  bill  establishing  a 
Territorial  government. 

The  joint  high  commissioners  met  at  the  State 
Department  ^b.  26.  Alt  were  present  except 
Messrs.  Hoar,  MacDonald,  and  Northcote.  The 
proceeding  were  conducted  secretly. 

The  Cincinnati  School  Board  decided  Feb.  27  to 
open  the  public  library  on  Sunday. 

Obituary.  —  Hon.  Lee  Clafiin,  father  of  Gov. 
Claflin  of  Mass.,  died  in  Boston  Feb.  23. 

A.  C.  Morton,  formerly  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Coal  and  Railway  Company,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  civil  engineers  in  this  country,  died  in 
New  York  City  Fm.  26. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  long  and  prominent¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  Common  Schools  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Superintendent  of  the  School  Department 
from  1860  to  1868,  and  President  of  the  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  died  at  Bellefonte,  Pa ,  Feb.  25. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Hawthorne,  widow  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  died  in  London  Feb.  26. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Pback.  Messrs.  Thiers,  Favre,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  commission  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with 
the  German  authorities,  were  at  Versailles  from 
Feb.  22  to  26.  On  the  latter  day  the  Emperor 
William  telegraphed  frmn  Versailles  to  Empress 
Augusta  as  follows:  “  With  a  heart  deeply  moved 
in  gratitude  to  God,  I  inform  you  that  the  prelim¬ 
inaries  of  peace  have  been  signed.  The  Bordeaux 
Assembly  must  yet  ratify  them.”  The  terms  of 
peace,  so  far  as  known  at  this  time  (March  1)  are 
as  follows:  — 

Firtl  —  The  cession  of  Alsace  and  Metz,  but 
Belfort  is  to  be  restored  to  France. 

Second — The  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  of 
five  milliards  of  francs. 

Third— A  portion  of  French  territory,  with 


some  fortified  towns  like  Sedan,  to  remain  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Germans  until  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  are  fulfilled. 

Fourth  —  The  Gorman  army  to  enter  Paris  and 
ocenpy  the  Champs  E'ysees. 

Fifth  —  Peace  to  be  proclaimed  when  the  French 
Assembly  has  ratified  these  conuitions. 

A  desmteh  from  Bordeaux,  Feb.  28,  states  that 
Victor  Hugo,  Louis  Blanc  and  thirty  other  depu- 
ties  have  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  eastern  dis¬ 
tricts  of  France,  protesting  against  the  proposed 
cession  of  territory  to  Prussia.  The  proclamation 
states  that  the  French  people  have  no  right  to 
make  Frenchmen  the  -  involuntary  subjects  of 
Prussia,  and  that  the  cession  which  has  been 
made  is,  therefore,  virtually  nnll  and  void,  and  is 
powerlees  to  binu  the  populace  of  the  districts 
concerned  to  an  allegiance  they  have  not  desired. 
It  concludes  by  proclaiming  eternal  vengeance 
on  the  heads  of  the  oppressors  of  the  national 
freedom. 

Late  advices  state  that  the  fortified  cities  of 
Luneville,  Nancy,  and  Belfort  are  left  to  France. 
Longwy,  Thionvillo.  Metz,  Saarbrnck  and  the 
iron  districts  go  to  Germany. 

It  is  said  that  Rotlischild  promises  to  pay  the 
entire  indemnity  to  Germany  within  a  year,  and 
the  German  army  of  ocenpation  will  be  ^t  rid  of 
at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Great  Britain.  —  Parliament  has  had  several 
heated  discussions  of  bills  for  reorganizing  the 
army,  against  the  Catholics  assuming  ecclesiastic.al 
titles,  and  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  resumed  his  rule  of  prime  critic, 
and  has  questioned,  censured,  ridiculed,  and  con¬ 
demned  the  Gladstone  administration  with  great 
spirit. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  Qncen,  Feb.  25,  as  ambassador  from 
France. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  the  San  Domingo  emnmis- 
sion,  in  response  to  a  serenade  by  the  citizens  of 
Santo  Domingo  City,  Feb.  9,  spoke  as  follows: 
“  I  find  myself  in  danger  of  having  my  reason 
carried  away  by  my  senses.  All  my  senses  are, 
as  it  were,  subjugated  by  my  surroundings.  1 
find  the  most  beautiful  island"!  have  ever  seen. 
The  balmy  atmosphere,  and  the  mild  and  even 
temperature,  —  everything  addresses  it  to  my  sense 
of  well-being.  My  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  beauty 
of  the  enchanting  s^nery;  my  sense  of  taste  is 
gratified  by  the  luscious  and  abundant  fruits  that 
are  everywhere  around  ns;  and  now  comes  your 
music,  and  so  charms  away  my  sense  of  hearing 
t^t  I  find  my  senses  enticM  and  carried  away  iii 
your  favor.  And  although  I  may  not  say  what  I 
shall  advise  my  countrymen  to  do  on  the  subject 
of  annexing  the  Dominican  republic.  I  feel  strong¬ 
ly  inclined  to  annex  myself  and  my  family  to  this 
beautiful  island. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


February  8'8. 

Financial. 

LoNnoN.  —  Consols,  <K!  ;  U.  S.  5-20’s,  1802,  91 ;  do 
1867,  *9X. 

Paxis.  — Rentes,  51f.  96c. 

NSW  Toax. — Gold,  111)4  i  V-  8  «’».  1881. 1W>*  !  •-20’s, 
1862,  112  :  do.  1867, 110)4. 

Cokwsacial. 

laviarooL.  —  Cotton,  middlinir  nplands,  7)4d. 

NiW  Took.  —  Cotton,  middUng  apUnda,  16)4o. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $1.58  @  1.60. 

OaiOAeo. — Bed  winter  wheat,  S  1.21  (No.  2). 

February  23. 

FiNAaCIAL. 

LonoB.  — Consols,  02;  U.  B.  t-aO’s,  1862,  91;  do 
1867,  89)4. 

FmANKfoar. —  D.  S.  ^20's,  1862,  96%, 

NiW  Toax.  —  Gold,  lllX  ;  D.  8.  d’l,  1881, 114)4  i  •  20’s, 
1802.  1U)4 ;  do.  1867,  110*4. 

CoiouaouL. 

LtviBPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middl^  apUnds,  7  )4d. 

Riw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  mkldliDg  npUnds,  16)4e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.68  45  1.62. 

Chmaso.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  S  1.19)4  (No.  2). 


February  24. 

Financial. 

LoNSON _ Consols,  91%  ;  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1802,  91V  i  do. 

1867,  *9%. 

FaANxroaT.  —  U.  8.  &-20’t,  1862,  96%. 

NlW  Toax.  —  Gold,  111)4  i  G.  8. 6’s,  1881,  U4)4  ;  6--20’i, 
lee-A  112)4  ;  do.  1867,  llOM. 

CoimxoiAL. 

IdVispooL.  —  Cotton,  Biddling  nplxndx,  7  )4d. 

Nxw  Yoxx.  —  Cotton,  middling  nptands,  I6%e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $  E60  163. 

CmcACO.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  $  1.22)4  (No-  2). 

February  23. 

Finanoial 


Londow.  —  Consols,  91)4  i  U.  8.  •-*>%  1862,  91 V  ;  do. 
1867,  99%. 

Nxw  TOXX.  —  Gold,  111)4  >  G.  8.  6's,  1881, 114)4  ;  6-20  t, 

1862, 112)4  ;  do.  1S67,  UL 
ComsciAi. 


Livxspoot.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  T)4d. ;  red  wio- 
ter  wheat,  11s.  4d. 

NSW  Toxi.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  16)40.  ;  re-,1  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.63. 

CuiCAQO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  $  1.26  (No.  2). 


February  27. 

Financial. 

LonoH.  —  Consols,  9-2  i  U.  8.  6-20’f,  1862,  91V;  do. 
1867,  90V. 

NlW  Toxx.  — Gold.  Ill ;  D.  8.  6’s,  1881,  114%  ;  8-20’i, 

1862, 112)4  ;  do.  1867,  Ul. 

COJOaXOlAL. 

UvisPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7)4d. 

NSW  Toxx.  —  Cotton,  middling  npixnds,  16)4c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $  1.03  @  1.66. 

Cbicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  $  1.26  (No.  2). 


February  28. 

FtHANOIAL. 

Lonpow.  —  Consols,  91%  ;  D.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  91)4 1  do. 
1867, 90M- 

FxANxroKT.  —  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  96. 

NlW  Toxx.  — G<*1,  111 ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  114)4  ;  6-20’s, 

1862, 112)4 ;  do.  1867, 110)4. 

CCHWEBCIAL 

IdTxxpoOL.  — Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7)4d. 

Nsw  Toxx.  — Cotton,  middling  npixnds,  l&Ve.;  red  win- 
ta  wheat,  $  1.61  @  164. 

CmCAOO.  —  Bed  winter  whext,  J)  l.’tS.V  (No.  2). 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  OPENING  OP  PARLIAMENT,  —  READING  THE  gUEEN’S  SPEECH. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[March  18, 1871 


ONE  NIGHT. 

IT  had  happened  twii-c.  Wlicn  I  went  to  my 
work  after  each  scrvii-e  I  found  that  the  reed 
stops  had  been  })ulled  out  against  my  express 
desire  ;  and  all  luy  labor  —  as  1  chose  to  believe 
—  had  been  wast^. 

Perhaps  organ-builders,  as  a  rule,  are  bad- 
tcmiiereu  men.  I  am,  and  I  own  to  it  at  once. 
You  may  guess,  then,  that  I  was  not  muck  in¬ 
clined  to  rejoice  when  I  heard  that  there  was  to 
I>e  an  eleven  o’clock  service  on  the  night  of  New- 
Year’s  Eve. 

“  Yon  will  have  the  kindness,”  I  .said,  sternly, 
to  the  beardlc-ss  little  schoolmaster  who  phiyeil  ' 
during  the  absence  of  the  regular  organist,  “  not 
to  use  the  reed  stops.”  j 

“  All  right,  sir,”  he  simpered. 

All  right,  was  it  ?  A\'e  should  sec. 

“  It  is  hard  enough,”  I  blustered,  “  to  be  sent 
for  to  such  a  job  at  this  time  of  year.  I  don’t 
care  to  have  to  do  it  half  a  dozen  times  instead 
of  once  —  through  your  obstinacy.” 

“  All  right,"  he"  smiled,  once  more.  “  But 
shall  you  not  be  at  church  yourself  ?  ” 

“l" think  there  arc  vanous  spots  whore  I 
would  rather  be  in  the  middle  of  a  winter  night,” 
said  I,  turning  on  my  heel. 

But,  all  the  same,  my  mind  was  made  up  to 
go.  It  was  a  great  old  gloomy  church  of  throe 
aisles,  with  a  heavy  tower.  Very  beautiful  it 
might  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Lott’s  assist¬ 
ance;  but  very  gaunt  and  bore  and  nnbeautiful 
the  five  thou^nd  parishioners  of  St.  Mark’s 
were  content  to  allow  it  to  remain. 

The  best  part  of  it  was  the  organ,  a  fine  old 
instrument  by  Bernhard  Schmidtz,  and  fit  for 
a  cathedral. 

Perhaps  it  was  natural  that  the  friends  of  St. 
Mark  should  be  proud  of  his  bells  (there  not  be¬ 
ing  much  else  in  the  neighliorhood  to  beget 
pride  at  all),  but  I  always  shuddered  when  I 
heard  them,  and  hastened  to  my  lodgings  (which 
were  out  of  hearing),  with  my  teeth  on  edge, 
and  metaphorical  wool  in  my  ears. 

Always,  I  say,  until  this  New  Year’s  Eve, 
when,  as  they  tuned  up  for  the  extraordinary- 
midnight  service,  I  hastened  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  into  the  very  shadow-  of  St.  Mark’s  tower, 
under  the  very  clash  of  the  bells. 

I  crept  ii])  to  the  gallery,  opened  the  side  door 
of  the  instrument,  and  (after  looking  cautiously 
around,  to  be  sure  I  w-as  alone)  bolted  in  with 
a  congratulatory  chuckle,  and  shut  it  all  up  as 
licforc. 

I  heard  very  little  of  the  reading ;  what  I  did 
hear  I  did  not  hceil;  but  the  playing?  — Yes, I 
did  hear  that,  O,  very  distinctly  indeed ;  with  a 
rather  ]>ainful  distinctness. 

What  with  the  squeaking  of  the  treble  stops, 
and  the  creaking  of  the  bellow-s,  and  the  buzz¬ 
ing  and  booming  of  the  pedal-pipes,  mine  was 
anything  but  an  enviable  situation. 

The  canticles  and  the  hymns  w-ere  over  at  last ; 
bat  then  to  my  great  dismay  I  found  that  during 
the  collection  there  was  to  be  a  voluntary.  I 
gleaneil  no  comfort  even  from  the  pleasant 
thought  that  they  would  not  bring  the  plate  to 
me. 

The  little  organist  was  in  his  element  now  — 
at  least  he  seemed  to  think  so.  In  the  very  vi¬ 
bration  alone  I  could  feel  the  evident  elevation 
of  his  spirits.  His  feet  danced  on  the  pedals ; 
his  fingers  tripped  on  the  keys ;  I  could  see  in 
imagination,  the  rolling  of  his  conceited  little 
bead  as  he  added  absurd  little  trills  and  shakes 
to  Rossini’s  “  Cnrita.” 

Presently,  as  1  cx])ccted,  out  came  the  Cre¬ 
mona  stop  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  expect,  in  it  went 
again  at  a  touch  of  mine.  Yet  actually,  in  the 
very  face  of  that,  out  popped  the  Hautlioy  !  In 
it  went  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  I  could 
distinguish  that,  for  an  instant,  the  busy  hands 
i^uavered  uselessly,  as  if  in  a  panic.  Then  the 
little  musician  seemed  to  renew-  his  vagaries 
with  a  movement  of  desperation,  as  if  he  had 
summoned  all  his  efforts  for  another  trial. 
Ratlicr  slowly  and  cautiously  the  Clarion  stop 
was  drawn  out.  Rather  quickly  and  incau¬ 
tiously  it  was  pulled  in  again ! 

'file  notes  ceased  suddenly.  A  vciy  extraor¬ 
dinary  silence  fell  on  the  church,  and  I  chuckled 
in  my  packing-case  over  the  novel  and  abrupt 
termination  of  “  La  Carita  ”  in  the  middle  of  a 
bar. 

'rhe  sermon  was  over,  but  no  voluntary  was 
forthcoming.  Aha  !  he  was  afraid  of  the  bunt¬ 
ed  instrument. 

Presently  I  should  hear  him  lock  the  organ  ; 
then  I  would  rush  out  upon  him  like  an  accus¬ 
ing  spirit.  How  he  should  cower  and  quake ! 

The  fingers  straggled  down  from  the  gallery, 
but  there  was  no  sound  or  movement  in  the 
organ-loft.  He  must  have  gone  to  speak  to 
some  one.  What  a  long  time  he  was  I  There 
was  not  a  step  to  he  heard  now  in  all  the  church. 
What  had  he  to  gossip  about  while  he  left  his 
organ  open?  1  grew  impatient;  I  would  come 
out  and  meet  him  on  his  return. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  be  wat  there  in  the  silence, 
staring  at  bis  music ;  thinking  how,  next  time 
he  played,  he  would  improve  Handel,  or  enliven 
Bach. 

I  crept  into  the  outer  world,  rather  glad  to 
leave  my  cramped  position. 

Ah  1'  '  What  w-as  this?  Darkness!  —  a 
heavy,  damp,  unearthly  darkness. 

The  fa«cal  I  sneaking  away  and  leaving  the 
organ  open  in  this  way. 

'Phe  arrant  little  coward  !  Had  ho  crept  off 
ticennse  he  was  afraid  of  the  supernatural 
agency  which  had  pushed  back  the  stops  ?  for  I 
never  "guessed  that  he  could  have  forgotten  ;  I, 
who  nearly  always  had  some  organ  or  other 


upon  my  mind.  I  closed  it  first  carefully,  then 
1  began  to  think  about  nivtielf,  partly  U'canse 
various  bruises  forced  themselves  on  my  atten¬ 
tion,  partly  because  there  seemed  to  be  isothing 
else  to  think  about. 

It  was  almost  a  mile  along  the  gallery  !  Then 
the  steps ;  1  might  have  Wn  going  down  the 
monument  staircase  for  the  time  it  took  me  ! 
But  at  last  I  felt  out  the  door,  with  a  large  blue 
elevation  in  the  middle  of  my  forehead,  and  the 
dust  of  ages  in  each  palm.  Ijocked !  bolted ! 
ruthlessly  barred  betwwn  mo  and  my  genial  fel¬ 
low-creatures  ;  between  iny  dark  prison  and  the 
warmth  and  light  of  the  homes  without. 

I  kicked  and  shouted,  but  there  was  no  an¬ 
swer  except  the  wind  sweeping  by,  shaking  the 
glass  iu  the  old  casements  almve  me.  I  looked 
round  helplessly  —  I  mean  I  turned  my  head 
round  most  helplessly,  feeling  the  darkness  like  a 
dreadful,  tangible  thing,  'riien  despairingly- 1 
gave  a  louder  shriek  than  ever.  How  weirdly- 
it  echoed  up  the  aisles  and  vibrated  i:t  the  organ- 
pipes  like  a  crowd  of  ghostly,  mocking  answers  ! 
But  it  brought  no  other  answer,  and  I  knew 
then  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  for  help  from 
without.  What  should  I  do  !  I  felt  so  sick 
and  giddy  that  I  sat  down  upon  a  liench  against 
which  I  had  stumbled  near  the  iloor,  and  tried 
to  steady  my  mind  to  the  inevitable  night  iu 
this  dreadful  cold  and  darkness.  I  knew  I  was 
not  a  coward  ;  I  knew  there  was  little  of  the 
superstitious  in  my  nature ;  I  could  face  dark¬ 
ness  and  loneliness  perhaps  better  than  many  a 
bigger  man ;  but  what  a  cheerless,  comfortless 
night  this  would  be !  What  a  beginning  of  a 
new  year !  What  would  they  think  at  my  lodg¬ 
ings  ?  would  they  send  out  and  sock  me  ?  'I'liey 
might  even  guess,  and  send  here.  What  a  laugh 
I  would  have  over  this !  'That  little  organ-play¬ 
ing  rascal  would  try,  perhaps,  to  laugh  at  me 
for  this  unexpected  se(|ucl  to  my-  plot ;  but  that 
would  not  matter  much,  I  could  soon  quench 
him.  What  was  that  ?  Only  the  wind  again  ; 
how  it  had  risen,  and  how  those  blessed  win¬ 
dows  creaked,  and  shook,  and  chattered  !  Why 
could  not  they-  repair  the  windows  ?  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  sensible  than  spending  so 
much  on  the  organ.  Especially  since  the  last 
organist  left  (and  he  teas  an  organist),  and  left 
no  respectable  player  in  the  parish  to  take  his 
place.  Where  was  the  jmipit  ?  O,  it  roust  be 
over  there,  straight  opposite  me  Could  I  not 
make  believe  verv  much,  like  the  little  Mar¬ 
chioness,  and  see  it  lighted  up,  and  hear  a  gentle, 
gray-haired  old  man  preaching  to  me  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  I  ’ll  defy  a  man,  sitting  alone  in  an 
empty,  vault-like  place  at  midni;'ht,  —  the  wind 
swaying  and  groaning  and  shrieking  all  round 
it,  —  to  fancy  a  pleasant  lighted  church  full  of 
cheerful  listeners,  and  a  genial  old  man  telling 
them,  iu  a  kindly,  friendly  way,  how  to  make 
themselves  happy  forever.  Yes,  just  as  I  will 
defy  you,  at  your  warm,  bright  tire.<ides,  or  iu 
vour  sunny  gardens,  to  fancy  me  grojiing  in  this 
heavy  darftness  —  knowing  I  was  shut  out  from 
all  my  natural  world,  until  that  world  should 
choo.se,  for  its  own  purpose,  to  summon  me. 
'fhey  would  open  the  church  in  the  morning  for 
me  to  go  on  with  the  organ.  Ah !  it  would 
be  inde^  fur  me. 

Was  it  one  o'clock  yet,  I  wondered.  Why, 
all  the  town  would  be  in  bed  hy-  this  time,  those 
who  had  been  at  church  could  almost  be  snug 
in  bed  now.  Even  that  mean  little  sneak  who 
had  ruined  the  Carita,  and  wanted  to  ruin  the 
organ,  even  he  was  probably  asleep  by  this 
time,  and  I  bad  never  frightened  por  fought 
him.  It  was  almost  more  than  human  patience 
could  stand.  Did  that  ridiculous  wind  want  to 
come  in  too,  that  it  rattled  the  windows  in  that 
fiendish  manner?  Well,  it  could  not  go  on 
long,  I  should  think,  at  that  pace.  What  was 
that?  The  whole  building  was  shaking.  No 
wind,  that.  No,  only  the  reverberation  of  the 
great  clock  bell.  One !  What  a  gloomy  note 
it  was,  how  different  to  the  sound,  twelve  hours 
ago,  when  I  had  left  my  work  in  pleasant  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  dainty  little  hot  dinner  I  had  or¬ 
dered!  It  had  a  cheery  sound  then,  now  it 
rolled  sullenly  and  despondingly  through  the 
tower.  How  many  people,  or  rather  how  few, 
would  be  awake  to  hear  it.  Ah !  a  sudden 
thought  struck  me ;  fool,  never  to  have  imag¬ 
ined  it  before !  If  I  rang  the  bells,  or  even 
tolled  one  bell,  it  would  surely-  summon  some- 
liody  who  could  open  the  door  to  me.  I  could 
try,  at  any-  rate ;  it  should  not  be  my-  fault  if  I 
spent  the  wretched  night  that  loomed  before  me. 
How  long  would  it  take  me  to  reach  the  belfry  ? 
1  knew  how  to  find  it  in  daylight,  but  now  ? 
Well,  I  might  find  it  now ;  I  would  grope  until 
I  did,  at  any  rate. 

Feeling  sdong  the  sides  of  the  high  old  pews, 
I  went  on  until  I  reached  the  wall,  along  which 
•omewhere  I  should  find  the  little  iron  nailed 
door.  Then,  as  I  felt  I  was  nearing  it,  a  sud¬ 
den  fear  overtook  me.  It  would  be  locked; 
they  would  naturally  lock  the  door  of  the  tower. 
I  went  on  atill,  my  hand  outstretched  upon  the 
wall,  but  with  no  spirit  in  the  search  now. 

At  last  my  hand  slipped,  and  1  felt  the  iron 
nails  of  the  little  door  of  the  belfry  stairs.  I 
tamed  the  handle.  Yes,  it  opened  to  my  touch, 
and  I  was  free  ts  mount  the  narrow  way,  and 
make  my  imprisonment  known  to  the  sleeping 
world  without.  The  steps  were  awkward  and 
unpleasant  in  daylight,  hut  what  they  were  to  me 
then,  I  cannot  say.  But  now  1  could  feel  a 
new  sir;  a  wider,  colder  kind  of  air;  and  I 
:  knew  1  was  in  the  belfry  at  last.  Yes,  there 
were  no  more  steps  to  climb.  Now  I  must  feel 
my  way  once  more  by  the  wall  —  and  for  the 
last  time. 

To  the  right  or  left  should  I  go?  Some 


childish  idea  turned  inc  to  the  right.  How  far 
would  the  rojics  be  away  ?  My  right  hand 
went  up  to  the  wall ;  iiiy  left  I  held  out  before 
me  ns  advanced  guard,  to  give  notice  of  any 
obstacle  the  intense  darkness  might  hide.  And 
so  I  went  along  —  my  palm  scratched  and 
grazed  by-  the  rough  surface  of  the  stones  —  un¬ 
til  suddenly  there  ran  through  all  my  nerves  a 
strange,  horrible  thrill ;  my  breath  seemed  to 
stop  with  a  spasmodic  gasp,  for  my  groping 
right  hand  had  been  stopped  by  a  man’s  shoul¬ 
der,  close  against  the  wall,  just  at  the  height  my 
own  head  would  be.  A  human  shoulder!  I 
never  could  have  mistaken  that,  tisough  the  in¬ 
stant  after  touching  it  my  hand  had  dropped, 
and  I  leaned  against  the  stones  steadying  my¬ 
self.  In  the  horrible,  heavy-  silence  my  own 
heart-heats  sounded  almost  like  the  striking-bell 
of  the  clock,  'rbis  was  a  fiendish  place  to  be  in ; 
why  should  there  not  be  unearthly  figures  about 
it  in  unnatural  postures?  What  more  fitting 
place  could  they  choose  than  this  damp,  weird 
place,  up  above  all  human  sights  and  sounds, 
only  level,  it  seemed,  with  the  raving,  tearing 
wind  ?  and  what  more  fitting  time  for  them  than 
this  winter  midnight  ?  How  long  was  it  since  it 
struck  one?  When  would  it  strike  two?  It 
would  be  almost  a  relief  to  hear  the  clock  again 
—  the  great  heavy  pulse  that  might  still  my 
own  for  a  minute.  It  seemed  a  whole  long 
night  since  1  crept  into  that  infer  —  into  that 
dismal  organ  loft. 

What  was  the  use  of  it  after  all?  If  every 
stop  had  been  used  the  whole  time,  the  organ 
would  nut  have  been  really  injured.  I  need  not 
be  half  such  a  fidgety,  anxious  fellow  os  I  am 
over  the  instrument ;  I  might  very  well  have  let 
that  poor  little  donk  —  tliat  poor  little  gen¬ 
tleman  alone  for  this  conf  —  for  this  one  ser¬ 
vice.  I  had  better,  indeed,  have  been  sitting 
decently  in  a  pew  down  stairs,  listening  to  the 
old  parson.  He  said  a  good  many  capital 
things,  no  doubt ;  I  do  not  see  why  I  should 
have  scoffed  nt  the  idea  of  the  service ;  I  won¬ 
dered  that  I  had  done  it.  I  would  not  again, 
for  it  was  done  for  a  good  purpose.  After  all, 

I  was  in  a  holy  building  too ;  1  do  not  see  whv 
I  should  ba  afraid ;  it  was  only  imagination,  1 
dare  say.  What  figure  could  lie  up  in  such  a 
place  us  this  —  and  silent  too?  Nonsense!  it 
must  have  been  a  coat,  bung  up  perhaps  by  one 
of  the  ringers.  Was  I  growing  a  coward  in  my 
old  age?  I  would  go  to  it.  again.  Suppose  I 
spoke  first.  1  don’t  know  why  I  should,  seeing 
it  was  only  a  bell-ringer’s  coat ;  but  1  will,  just 
to  air  my  own  voice.  It  did  not  sound  exactly 
like  my  own,  though,  when  it  did  come.  ”  la 
any  one  here  in  the  belfry  with  me  ?  ’’  I  said ; 

“  if  so,  pray  speak,  for  1  am  shut  alone  in  the 
church.”  No  answer.  Of  course  not,  —  I 
laughed  a  little  grim  kind  of  laugh,  —  what  an¬ 
swer  hsd  I  expected  from  an  empty  coat  ?  I 
took  a  few  smtill  hesitating  steps  forward,  and, 
shutting  my  eyes,  even  in  the  dense  darkness, 
perhaps  to  concentrate  all  my  powers  in  my 
sense  of  toueh,  1  put  out  my  right  hand  with  a 
slow,  cautious  movement  along  the  wall  again. 
For  an  instant  my  head  reeled  as  if  it  would 
throw  me  down  like  a  teetotum,  for  my  fingers 
went  straight  into  a  thick  mass  of  tangled  hair, 
and  when  I  drew  them  suddenly  back  and  put 
them  to  my  head  to  steady  it,  they  were  cold 
as  death.  No  bell-ringer’s  coat ;  —  a  ghastly, 
hairy  head !  not  human,  of  course  !  What  liv¬ 
ing  man  would  be  standing  thus  in  such  a 
place ;  the  head  flattened  against  this  rough, 
cold  wall  ?  If  it  had  been  any  one  shut  in  like 
myself,  he  would  have  only  too  readily  answered 
my  words ;  besides,  what  human  being  would  | 
stand  in  such  a  posture  ?  What  living  man  ? 
Ah  I  that  brought  a  new  horror  to  my  mind. 
Was  he  living  ?  —  or  could  a  corpse  be  stationed 
so  in  this  ghostly  place  ?  Could  a  foul  murder 
have  been  once —  Nonsense!  had  not  the 
ringers  all  been  chiir.«ng  there  gayly  only  a 
couple  of  hours  before  ?  If  there  had  been  a 
corpse  ;  but —  I  would  listen  for  the  breath.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  could  do  it,  though  you  may 
laugh  at  the  horror  it  had  for  me  —  iu  your 
comfortable  incapacity  for  picturing  this  ghostly 
tower.  I  bent  my  head  forward,  listening ;  but 
the  thump  of  my  own  heart  and  the  gusts  that 
raged  round  me  were  all  I  heard.  Was  it  hu¬ 
man  or  supernatural  ?  Was  it  living  or  dead  ? 
O  !  where  were  the  bells,  that  I  might  summon 
kindly  release  from  this  horrible  imprisonment  ? 
But  now  eould  I  reach  the  bell  now  ?  I  dare 
feel  my  way  no  farther,  with  the  possibility  of 
another  ghastly  figure  barring  my  progress. 
Yet  if  I  did  not  —  0  horror!  to  imagine  a  whole 
night  here,  in  Heaven  knew  what  awful  com¬ 
panionship!  No;  1  would  summon  all  the 
strength  and  courage  that  I  used  to  think  1 
possessed,  and  walk  straight  off  into  the  space 
till  1  felt  the  ropes.  Spreading  now  my  two 
hands  before  me,  I  stumbled  on,  round  and 
round,  backwards  and  forwards,  frantically  dash¬ 
ing  out  my  hands  in  all  directions ;  until  at  last, 
O,  Heaven  be  thanked !  I  clutched  the  carpeted 
rope,  and  felt  that  the  power  of  bringing  help 
was  in  my  hand  at  last.  But  then  a  new  dread 
crept  over  me.  I  actually  was  afraid  to  sound 
the  bell.  There,  when  I  had  reached  what  I 
had  been  struggling  for,  this  new,  cowardly  fear 
took  entire  possession  of  me.  My  eyes  were 
strained  and  wide  open  in  the  darkness;  the 
rope  was  grasped  in  Mth  my  sore  and  ble^ing 
hands,  and  there  I  stood  trembling  like  a  child. 
How  did  I  know  what  the  sound  might  not 
waken  ?  Did  I  not  know  for  a  certainty  that  I 
was  not  alone  in  this  haunted  place?  At  the 
first  note  of  the  clanging  bell,  might  I  not  — 
what  might  I  not  summon  ? 

As  I  hesitated,  with  an  intense  throbbing 


pain  over  my  ejes,  my  foot  moved  something  on 
the  ground,  —  a  piece  of  rope,  evidently;  and, 
vaguely  glad  of  anything  that  should  delay  for 
a  moment  the  call  I  wished  to  give,  I  stooped 
and  took  it  in  my  hand.  It  resisted  me,  and  I 
di-ew  my  hand  along  it  to  feel  to  what  it  might 
1)0  attached.  As  I  did  so,  my  hand  came  in 
contact  with  another  hand.  For  one  moment  I 
reeled  and  tottered ;  in  the  next,  with  one  mad 
effort,  I  seized  the  ^11-ropo,  raised  my  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  hung  my  weight  upon  iny 
hands;  and,  as  the  one  solemn  note  boomed 
out,  my  head  swam  round,  my  fingers  slid  down 
the  rope,  and  I  fell  backwards,  senseless  on  the 
ground. 

Neither  a  shock  nor  a  friendly  voice  called  me 
back  to  consciousness  ;  I  awoke  in  a  cold  shiver, 
to  the  horror  and  the  darkness  of  which  1  hatl 
been  fora  time  unconscious.  I  sat  up,  opening 
my  eyes  wearily,  for  the  iutanse  darkness  liter¬ 
ally  seemed  to  weigh  down  my  cvelids,  and  it 
all  came  slowly  back  upon  me  almost  with  a 
twofold  horror. 

What  time  would  it  bo  now  ?  How  long  had 
I  been  in  this  double  darkness  ?  Ah  !  listen, 
the  great  clock  bell  shook  and  trembled  through 
the  tower.  One.  Two.  Only  two !  If  the 
night  were  to  be  spent  here,  and  each  hour  were 
to  bo  like  this,  my  hair  would  be  gray  before 
daylight.  Two  o’clock  !  how  snugly  every  one 
was  sleeping  now,  and  how  unthinking  of  the 
one  miserable  man  in  the  tower!  How  little  I 
should  be  thinking  of  anything  so  ghostly  if  I 
were  comfortably  between  my  own  sheets  now  ! 
Those  things  do  not  trouble  one  much  until 
they  visit  one  with  a  terrible  personality  like 
this.  Even  this  raving,  maddening  wind  would 
hardly  keep  me  awake  on  ordinary  nights,  yet 
how  impossible  hero  to  fancy  sleeping  through 
it  There !  was  not  that  like  a  dozen  demous 
shrieking  for  entrance  at  those  little  shivering 
casements  ? 

I  shall  be  more  grateful  always  for  quiet,  un¬ 
disturbed  nights  after  this.  The  length  of  that 
hour  made  unbearable  the  thought  of  the  hours 
to  come ;  I  rose  painfully  to  a  sitting  posture, 
held  my  head  in  my  hands,  and  tried  to  pray. 
Now  that  the  signal  which  all  these  efforts  had 
cost  me  had  failed,  I  had  not  strength  for  more 
than  to  wait.  I  was  not  much  accustomed  either 
to  wait  or  to  pray.  Perhaps  if  I  had  been  this 
dreary  time  would  not  have  seemed  so  inter¬ 
minable  ;  perhaps,  even,  I  might  not  have  felt 
so  helpless  in  the  unknown  horror  th^t  was 
about  me.  I  thought  I  would  repent  one  of  the 
canticles,  for  I  knew  them  better  than  anything 
else ;  but  somehow  they  died  away  in  wan¬ 
dering,  wondering  thoughts,  more  accordant 
with  the  fierce  gusts  that  dashed  against  the 
tower,  than  with  the  simple,  musical  words  I 
tried  to  say.  Ah !  what  was  that  distant 
sound  ?  The  turning  of  a  heavy  grating  loi'k 
far  away.  It  was  quite  a  faint  sound  against  it 
reached  me,  yet  I  could  distinguish  it  so  readily, 
so  eagerly,  with  quickening  pulses,  and  with  a 
strange  hot  flame  rushing  to  my  checks  in  the 
darkness. 

Steps  along  the  church  floor  below.  So  in¬ 
tensely  I  was  listening  —  with  such  painful, 
strained  attention  —  that  I  believe  I  could  have 
counted  them  ;  though  now  from  the  same  spot  I 
feel  sure  I  could  banlly  hear  steps,  however 
heavy.  Yes,  up  the  belfry  stairs  they  came,  and 
now  "a  streak  of  yellow  light  crossed  the  belfry 
from  wall  to  wall.  My  eyes  —  wide  open,  tiud 
almost  burning  with  eagerness  —  strained  into 
the  dark  corners,  waiting  and  ready  fur  what  the 
light  should  reveal  there.  I  never  looked  who 
was  coming  through  the  door ;  all  thought  of  my 
release  now  seem^  sw-allowed  up  in  the  hungry 
desire  to  see  what  had  been  with  me  in  the 
darkness.  The  fitful  light  from  two  lanterns 
danced  up  and  down  the  gloomy  place,  but  I 
had  seen  nothing.  Voices  began  talking  in  low- 
tones  ;  then,  though  my  aching  eyes  never 
turned  from  their  search,  I  listened.  “  I  guess 
we  find  him  just  as  we  left  him,  eh  ?  "  I  heard, 
in  a  man’s  amused  whisper ;  “  I  expect  no 
other,  the  drunken  rascal ;  and  yet  I  could  al¬ 
most  have  sworn  I  heard  the  bell.”  With  a 
sudden  flash  of  the  lanterns  on  the  wall  close  to 
whore  I  sat  came  a  little  laugh.  In  all  my  life 
no  laugh  ever  sounded  like  that  to  me.  Was  it 
a  relief,  or  was  it  the  last  touch  of  the  unnatu¬ 
ralness  that  surrounded  me?  1  shivered  as  if  it 
ran  through  me  with  the  wild  answering  laugh 
of  the  wind  outside.  With  a  sickening  fear 
that  consciousness  was  leaving  me  once  more, 
and  that  if  it  did  they  might  not  find  me,  I 
pulled  myself  up  by  the  bell ;  and  as  it  rang  its 
weird  note  the  light  of  a  lantern  was  thrown 
upon  me  standing  there  —  a  strange  figure  to 
meet  any  human  gaze,  with  the  fixed  stare  in 
my  eyes.  I  heard  a  queer  kind  of  cry  from  some 
one ;  one  lantern  fell  and  was  smash^  to  atoms  ; 
I  heard  feet  running  to  the  door ;  but  I  felt  too 
a  strong  arm  round  roe ;  1  heard  a  man’s  rough 
voice  — than  which  no  other  voice,  though,  ever 
sounded  sweeter  in  my  ears  —  telling  me  it  was 
“  all  right.”  Then  once  more  all  around  me 
was  lost  in  mental  darkness. 

I  awoke  on  the  settle  in  a  small  firelit  kitchen 
where  two  or  three  men  sat  round  the  fire  si¬ 
lently.  When  they  saw  that  I  was  watching 
them,  one  said,  —  and  I  recognized  the  kindly 
voice,  —  “Are  you  feeling  all  right  amin,  sir"? 
the  cold  gave  you  a  shuck  up  there.’’  I  rose 
and  sat  among  them,  half  bewildered  still,  and 
tried  to  warm  my  hands,  which  were  of  a  pale 
green  color. 

“  Did  you  hear  me  toll  the  bell  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  sir,  surel}- ;  and  these  burly  comrades 
of  mine  thought  you  was  a  sperit,  and  took  to 
their  heels ;  as  if  sperits  was  any  more  likely  to 
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be  up  there  than  in  this  very  kitclien,  —  less  like¬ 
ly  I  should  think,  considerin''  nil  things.'’ 

What  should  1  do  ?  Should  I  tell  them  what 
I  knew,  or  must  the  horrible  secret  live  and  die 
with  me  1 

“  You  didn’t  happen  to  sec  no  si)crits  yerself 
now,  sir,  1  8’]x>8c  1  ”  he  said ;  and  I  actually 
think  I  saw  the  fellow  wink. 

“  I  saw  —  at  least  I  felt  —  somethin;?.”  I 
faltered,  tn’in!?  to  look  at  them  all  os  if  it  were 
just  what  I  hud  expected  to  do. 

“  Did  ye  now  ?  Would  ye  mind,  sir,  just 
givinj?  ns  ycr  experience  f  a  ghost  story  is  just 
the  thing  for  this  time  of  the  morning,  with 
that  pleasant  little  breeze  a  blowing  outside  and 
shivering  all  the  winders  in  its  frolic.” 

But  I  could  not  tell  them ;  not  that  it  seemed 
unnatural  and  dreamlike  in  the  warm  glow  and 
eomiMinionship,  but  because  it  was  such  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  I  dreaded  to  bring  the  ghastly  reality 
nmoiig  them. 

“  Did  you  see  anything  ?  ”  t  asked,  simply  to 
gain  a  little  time.  *’  * 

The  laugh  was  general.  ' 

“  In  course  we  did,  sir,  we  saw  what  we  went 
for  to  see,  and  that  was  Topin’  .Jerry.”  -u 

“  What  on  earth  is  Toping  Jerry  ?  ” 

“  You  may  well  say  ‘  what,’  sir,  for  at  this 
blessed  minit  he  don’t  look  ’umnn  enough  for  to 
speak  of  as  a  ‘  who.’  Topin’  Jerry,  sir,  is  the 
topingest  ra.scal  in  all  the  parish,  and,  moreover 
iK'sides,  he ’s  one  of  St.  Mark’s  ringers,  the 
diuokest  and  disorderlyest  fellow  as  ever  pulled 
a  row.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  see,  and  he  was  in  the  l»elfry 
last  night  1  ” 

“  Well,  I  ’ll  tell  you  how  it  was,  sir,  and  how 
he  did  come  to  be  there  a  letting  in  the  new 
year  in  a  new  way.  lie 's  l)ccn  so  often  a  few 
over  the  score  lately  that  thongh  we  would  n’t 
any  of  us  peach  on  him,  we  can’t  'elp  jest  wish¬ 
ing  the  parson  would  ketch  him  at  it.  He  came 
to  ring  in  the  Christmas  last  week  in  sech  a 
state  ns  we  were  all  ashamed  on,  and  to  cap  it 
up  he  brought  a  bottle  with  him  to  renoo  his 
failing  strength.  In  course  he  could  n’t  ring ; 
ho  could  only  set  himself  into  a  comer  agin  the 
wall  and  sleep.  So  we  told  him  if  he  did  it 
agin  we  would  hang  him  then  and  there.  He 
was  fuddling  away  yesterday  evenin’,  forgettin’ 
the  late  serviee,  —  it  surely  was  rather  late,  ye 
see,  sir,  fur  a  man  as  is  fond  of  a  few  cups  social 
in  a  evenin’,  —  so  we  knew  what  was  cornin’, 
and  another  fellow  (him  by  you,  sir)  came  to 
ring  instead,  and  we  took  a  rojie.  Sure  enough 
in  comes  Topin’  .Terry  with  his  chin  down  in 
his  shirt  collar,  and  his  legs  looking  like  some¬ 
body  else’s ;  out  come  the  bottle,  and  we  let  him 
have  his  swing  at  it ;  then,  when  we  was  cornin’ 
down,  we  tied  him  to  two  staples  in  the  wall, 
straight  up  on  his  feet  agin  it,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  allowin’  him,  when  he  wakeil  solterer, 
that  there  he  was,  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he 
was  dead.  While  I  brought  you  here,  sir,  these 
hero  comrades  of  mine  witnessed  the  jolliest 
sight.  Topin’  Jerry  woke  hissclf  gradwelly, 
and  twisted  and  groaned  hisself  into  blue  con¬ 
vulsions,  while  they  was  hid,  with  the  lantern 
dark.  And  he  shrieked  out  that  lie  ivoiild  n’t 
never  do  it  agin,  if  he  could  lie  forgiven  this 
wunst,  all  to  nobody,  sir,. but  the  sperits  as  he 
thought  was  there.  They  ’ll  tell  ye  all  that 
joke,  sir.’’ 

So  they  did,  jovial,  hearty  fellows  as  they 
were,  and  every  ringer  in  the  parish  drank  my 
health  that  night  in  hut  and  strong.  Every 
ringer,  at  least,  except  Toping  Jerry,  whom  I 
have  never  seen  since  —  I  mean  whom  I  have 
never  seen  at  all,  only  felt. 


THE  AFRICAN  DIAMOND-FIELDS. 

Near  the  dose  of  the  year  1868  a  South  Af¬ 
rican  trader  named  Van  Nickerk,  while 
making  a  trip  through  the  interior,  near  the 
Vaal  River,  saw  some  Caifre  children  playing 
with  a  bright  crystal  which  flashed  its  light  in 
a  manner  which  attracted  the  trader’s  attention. 
Although  not  a  practical  lapidary  he  believed  it 
to  be  a  precions  stone,  and  quickly  struck  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  owner  of  the  gem,  who  was 
mightily  astonished  that  a  white  man  should 
think  such  a  glittering  bawble  of  any  value. 
The  price  paid  was  a  few  sheep  and  oxen,  worth 
a  few  pounds  sterling.  Van  Nickerk  carried 
his  treasure  to  Port  Elizabeth,  where  he  disposed 
of  it  to  Messrs.  Lillienficld  &  Co.  for  eleven 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  new  pnrehasers 
sent  the  diamond,  for  such  it  proved  tO'  be,  to 
England,  sotting  upon  it  a  price  of  thirty-three 
thousand  pounds.  Of  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  “  Star  of  South  Africa  ”  diamond  we  are 
not  informed,  but  such  is  the  well-authenticated 
story  of  its  discovery.  The  extraordinary  size 
of  tlie  gem  — it  weighed  eighty-three  carats  — 
caused  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  district  of 
Vaal  at  once ;  and  the  class  of  people  who  are  al¬ 
ways  on  the  lookout  for  every  new  chance  to  be¬ 
come  suddenly  rich  began  to  flock  towards  the 
Vaal  ns  their  £1  Dorado.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
1869  the  fame  of  the  diamond  diggings  had 
spread  through  Europe  and  America.  At  the 
present.time  the  numW.  of  persons  in  the  dia¬ 
mond  disti^t'  actually  engaged  in  the  search 
fjv  gems  is  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand, 
mostly  drawn  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies  and  the  Dutch  republics,  but  rein¬ 
forced  to  some  extent  by  emigrants  from  Europe 
and  America. 

The  diamond  district  lies  along  both  sides  of 
the  Vaal  River  for  a  distance  of  one  hundi-ed  miles 
in  length  and  seventy  in  breadth.  The  richer 
portion,  however,  extends  barely  fifty  miles  up 


and  down  the  river,  and  is  less  than  twenty 
miles  in  brcailth.  It  lies  in  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Free  State  Republic,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vaal,  and  in  a  disputed  territory  on  the  right 
bank,  claimed  by  both  the  above  governments, 
and  by  native  chiefs,  and  at  present  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  government.  Wif  h  the 
politics  of  the  diamond-fields  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  we  may  say  that  a  very  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  diggers  are  favorable  to  the  British 
rule,  and  that  a  magistrate  sent  to  the  fields 
conjointly  by  the  two  Dutch  governments  was 
roughly  handled  and  obliged  to  return. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  to  the  diamond- 
fields.  After  the  long  sea-voyage  to  Cape 
'fown  there  remains  a  dreary  journey  of  seven 
hundred  miles  in  ox-wagons.  By  this  convey¬ 
ance  twenty  miles  a  day  is  remarkably  good' 
time.  The  distance  can  be  shortened  by  mak¬ 
ing  Port  Elizabeth  the  starting-point  of  the  land-^ 
journey,  butcither  way  the  trip  is  not  one  to  be 
desired.  The  route  is  circuitous  and  the  country 
sterile  and  dry.  There  is  great  scarcity  of 
water.  A  thick  growth  of  thombush  covers 
the  land,  and  in  the  dry  season  both  thorn- 
bushes  and  grass  are  so  withered  that  the  conn- 
try  looks  as  if  it  had  been  burned  over.'  A 
smart  shower,  however,  works  a  surprising 
transformation.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  the  i 
grass  will  spring  up  with  almost  tropied  lux¬ 
uriance  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  the . 
whole  face  of  the  country  appears  as  green  and 
fertile  as  a  garden.  '  ' 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  truth 
from  falsehood  in  the  reports  which  come  from 
the  diggings.  On  the  one  side  we  read  the  in¬ 
voices  of  diamonds  shipped  to  England,  a  real 
and  substantial  proof  that  there  are  diamonds; 
and  valuable  ones,  too,  found  constantly.  On 
the  other  hand  people  who  are  in  the  country 
and  in  a  position  to  know  its  prospects  and  its 
results  warn  us  not  to  believe  more  than  one 
quarter  of  what  we  hear.  From  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  at  band  we  gather  the  following  facts. 
During  the  year  1870,  beginning  in  April  and 
ending  December  14,  there  were  shipped  to 
England  from  Algoa  Bay  alone,  no  less  than 
3,686  diamonds  of  an  aggregate  value  of  £  97,- 
423.  Of  course  many  were  sent  by  private  hands, 
and  during  this  time  many  were  sent  to  other 
countries  than  England,  and  quite  a  numiier 
were  not  sent  away  at  all.  The  shipments 
from  Capo  Town  and  Natal,  which  were  very 
considerable  are  also  not  included  in  this  ac¬ 
count.  Daring  this  period  the  rate  of  ship¬ 
ment  constantly  increased.  From  April  to 
September  the  shipments  were  less  than  £  1 8,- 
000,  while  in  the  four  succeeding  months  they 
reached  nearly  £  80,000.  The  Diamond  News 
for  November  12,  which  is  before  us,  gives  the 
list  of  “  finds  ”  during  the  preceding  week  at 
forty-four,  including  one  forty  carats,  one 
twenty  carats,  and  one  twelve  carats  in 
weight,  with  five  others  of  four  carats  and 
upwards. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  is  not  so  enticing. 
Indeed,  we  might  find  some  discouragement  in 
the  very  magnificent  figures  which  we  have 
given.  Here  are  perhaps  twelve  thousand  men 
devoting  themselves  to  one  pursuit,  of  whom 
only  forty-four,  according  to  the  best  informa¬ 
tion,  were  in  the  smallest  degree  successful.  Or 
take  the  aggregate  figures.  Assuming  that  the 
£  97,000  worth  of  diamonds  represented  one 
half  only  of  all  that  were  found  during  the 
eight  months  reported,  this  would  give  the 
twelve  thousand  diggers  a  total  production  of 
£291,000  in  a  year,  an  average  of  a  little  less 
than  £  2.5,  or  $  1 25  per  annum  each.  Not  a  very 
promising  field  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of 
wealth,  surclv.  The  teaching  of  these  figures 
is  confirmed  by  trustworthy  authority.  Return¬ 
ing  bands  of  diggers  who  have  lost  their  all, 
wasted  their  time,  and  grown  aged  by  dis¬ 
couragement  and  despair,  .attest  it.  The  dis¬ 
trict  appears  to  be  an  inexhaustible  one,  but  it 
can  be  profitably  developed  only  by  extensive 
works  and  a  system  of  partnerships  similar  to 
those  by  which  our  gold  mines  are  worked.  For 
the  adventurer  it  is  a  lottery.  He  may  find  a  for¬ 
tune  on  the  first  day,  he  may  dig  diligently  for 
months  and  not  find  a  penny’s  worth.  Even 
the  must  enthusiastic  declare  that  no  man 
should  go  to  the  fields  witliout  enough  ready 
money  to  keep  himself  from  starvation  for  from 
three  to  six  months. 

The  state  of  society  at  the  diggings  is  fortu¬ 
nately  good.  A  theft  is  reported  in  the  papers 
as  a  rare  occurrence,  and  only  one  murder  has 
been  chronicledt  .  The  government  is  a  sort  of 
vigilance  committee,  but  Judge  Lynch  has  not 
yet  signed  a  death-warrant.  There  is  a  terrible 
scarcity  of  water ;  and  daring  the  summer 
months  fever  is  very  prevalent  and  deadly. 
Many  of  the  diggers  have  carried  their  wives 
with  them,  and  the  tempering  influence  of 
female  society  is  declared  beneficial. 

In  some  cases  women  share.,  the  hard  labor 
with  the  men,  and  one  case,  is  mentioned  in  a 
private  letter  where  the  father  of  the  family 
busied  himself  with  the  digging,  while  the 
mother,  with  an  infant  child  .strapped  to  her 
back,  drove  a  cart,  drawn  by  two  milch  cows. 
The  great  promise  of  theee.ifields  is  in  their 
wcmderful  extent  Claims  bsv*  been  found  as 
rich  at  twenty  feet  deep' as  near  the  surface; 
and  miles  away  from  the  river  as  rich  as  in  the 
banks.  The  process  of  washing  for  diamonds  is 
very  nearly  like  that  of  washing  for  gold  and 
has  been  ofren  described.  Water  is  the  first 
necessity  and  as  it  is  very  scarce  except  in  the 
river  and  is  not  abundant  there,  the  diggers  are 
practically  confined  to  a  very  narrow  strip  along 
Its  banks.  Artificial  watercourses  will  be  in¬ 


troduced  in  time,  but  long  before  that  the 
“  claims  ”  will  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
large  companies  and  the  day  of  individual 
search  will  be  over.  The  Dean  of  Grahams- 
town,  who  is  enthusiastically  persuaded  that 
tlie  diamond-fields  are  rich  and  extensive 
enough  for  all  who  will  come,  and  thinks  that 
“  God  in  his  providence  seems  at  length  in¬ 
tending  to  people  and  regenerate  South  Africa,” 
cautions  intending  emigrants  to  bring  plenty  of 
money  with  them,  declaring  that  he  has  yet  to 
hear  of  one  person  who  has  persevered  long 
enough  and  failed.  Of  coarse  much  depends 
upon  the  elasticity  of  the  phrase  “  long  enough.” 
As  it  appears  that  only  three  persons  in  the 
Dean’s  own  town  have  thought  it  ■a'orth  while 
to  leave  good  situations  to  engage  in  the  search 
fur  diamonds,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  there 
ought  to  be  a  very  extensive  effinx  of  Americans 
who  are  able  to  work,  to  go  to  the  other  end  of 
the  world  and  brave  hardship,  privation,  and 
disease,  with  a  very  small  chance  of  getting 
rich. 


THE  ARMISTICE  ON  THE  ICE. 

The  news  of  the  Armistice  caused  an  imme¬ 
diate  change  in  the  posture  of  atfairs  around 
Paris  as  well  as  in  Paris  itself.  The  engraving 
which  we  print  on  page  257  indicates  something 
of  the  friendliness  that  took  place  between  foes 
on  the  reception  of  the  peaceful  intelligence  at 
Versailles.  Men  who  were  scowling  at  one  an¬ 
other  the  day  before  with  the  utmost  severity 
have  felt  the  soothing  influence  of  the  respite, 
and  are  making  holiday  together  on  the  ice. 
French  and  German  have  alike  given  themselves 
np  to  the  fascination  of  the  slide,  and  have  de¬ 
termined  to  be  good  friends  for  half  an  hour  or 
so  for  the  sake  of  variety. 


THE  EMPEROR  ’WILLIAM’S  DAILY 
LIFE. 

GERMAN  publication,  the  Soldier’s  Friend, 
gives  the  fol louring  account  of  the  Emperor 
William’s  daily  rontine :  — 

“  His  Majesty  usually  rises  at  seven  o’clock, 
in  summer  frequently  much  earlier,  in  winter 
sometimes  later.  He  never  sleeps  but  in  his 
own  campaign  bed,  which  is  carried  to  all 
reviews  and  military  manccuvres  which  he  at¬ 
tends.  If  there  is  already  a  bed  in  the  room 
where  he  stays,  it  is  taken  out  and  the  campaign 
bed  substituted.  The  latter  consists  of  an  iron 
frame ;  it  is  only  a  foot  high,  and  has  but  little 
furniture.  In  raw  weather  the  King  wears  his 
cloak.  Only  a  small  pocket  watch  is  hnng  np 
by  the  wall  near  this  simple  couch,  this  teing 
a  favorite  souvenir  with  which  the  King  was 
presented  in  1814,  on  accompanying  his  Royal 
father  in  a  journey  to  Neufcbatel  and  through 
Switzerland.  At  a  previously  fixed,  or  other¬ 
wise  at  the  ordinary  time,  if  the  King  has  not 
already  rung,  two  attendants  enter  the  room. 
On  days  when  there  is  to  be  a  battle  this  occurs 
at  a  very  early  hour,  as  at  Sadowa,  where  he  was 
awoke  at  four  x.  m.,  and  at  Gravclotte,  where 
he  was  awoke  at  three,  for  the  King  likes  to  be 
present  at  the  marching  out  of  tlie  troops.  If  this 
is  not  necessary,  despatches,  &c.  are  laid  on  the 
table  where  the  King  drinks  coffee,  so  that  they 
come  immediately  into  his  hands.  The  King 
as  soon  as  he  rises  dresses  from  head  to  foot, 
and  remains  dressed  the  whole  day,  merely  un¬ 
buttoning  his  overcoat  if  he  is  alone  in  his 
room  or  receives  only  persons  on  his  suite. 
When  other  persons  are  received  he  always 
appears  with  buttoneil  overcoat,  as  also  when 
he  steps  np  to  a  window  to  watch  troops  march¬ 
ing  by,  or  if  he  knows  that  military  persons 
can  see  him.  A  dressing-gown,  slippers,  or 
any  other  domestic  luxury,  which  almost  every 
independent  man  allows  himself  at  home,  the 
King  has  never  used,  even  daring  indisposition 
or  sickness.  The  King  opens  all  his  letters 
himself,  withont  exception ;  even  during  serious 
illness  thev  must  be  opened  in  his  presence. 
He  .sorts  tliem.  On  a  first  perusal  he  makes 
signs  or  marginal  comments  on  them.  These 
signs  have  a  fixed  signification,  and  the  officials 
into  whose  hands  they  come  know  how  to  deal 
with  them.  All  letters  destined  for  the  Berlin 
Ministry  go  back  thither;  otherwise  thev  are 
sent  to  the  anthorities  at  head-quarters.  Every¬ 
thing  goes  on  according  to  a  regular  method, 
and  the  King  has  really  only  one  liabit,  —  that 
of  working.” 


The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  sa^:  “The 
list  of  California  artists  who  have  achieved  rep- 
ntation  abroad  is  lengthening.  We  have  often 
noticed  the  successes  of  David  D.  Neal,  whose 
first  instructions  in  art  were  received  in  San 
Francisco.  Our  readers  are  familiar  'with  the 
success  of  Thomas  Hill,  now  at  Boston.  Virrf 
Williams  is  also  at  Boston,  where  he  has  latdy 
devoted  himself  to  charcoal  sketches  of  animal 
life,  which  have  met  with  so  much  favor  .tlmt 
be  intends  to  photograph  them  for  general  cir¬ 
culation.  J.  W.  Perry  is  noted  in  New  York 
for  his  ffenre  pictures.  Toby  Rosenthal  has 
made  a  reputation  in  Germany  by  bis  last  pic¬ 
ture,  charmingly  illustrating  the  domestic  life 
of  Bach,  the  mnsical  composer,  and  showing 
remarkable  skill  in  figure  painting,  ia  the  man¬ 
agement  of  groups,  in  the  rendering  of  individ¬ 
ual  character.  For  this  picture,  when  first  i 
exhibited  in  Munich,  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  of¬ 
fered  by  a  London  connoisseur  and  dealer 
$  1,600,  but  refused  it. 


RANDO.M  NOTi:S. 


—  Two  hundred  and  fifty  different  kinds  of 
tacks  are  manufactured  from  brass,  copper, 
zinc,  iron,  and  steel. 

—  The  library  and  galleries  in  the  Vatican 
have  been  declared  to  be  national  proper^  by 
the  Italian  Parliament,  notwithstanding  &Unis- 
terial  efforts  to  secure  a  diflerent  result. 

—  The  Boston  Journal  wonders  why  the 
Philadelphians  are  so  desirous  of  securing  a 
new  post-office,  “inasmuch  as  the  present  one 
is  too  big  for  the  business  of  the  town.”  Per¬ 
haps  they  want  a  smaller  one,  suggests  the  New 
York  I^rld. 

—  It  is  stated  that  so  remarkable  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  American  banking- 
houses  in  London  that  the  owner  of  a  now  bank 
building  in  Lombard  Street  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  advertise  his  “  Offices  to  Let  ”  in  the 
New  York  daily  papers. 

—  Several  of  the  Russian  physicians  have 
warned  their  Mtients  not  to  travel  abroo'l,  as 
already  some  Russians,  including  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  Hague  and  another  diplomatist, 
have  died  in  consequence  of  infections  diseases 
contracted  by  travelling  in  railway  carriages 
which  had  brnn  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  war.  This  warning 
has  cast  a  gloom  over  the  wild  English  touri.-ts 
who  have  been  making  np  their  minds  to  “  do  ” 
the  Continent  and  the  sites  of  the  battles. 

—  Speaking  of  dancing,  the  spirited  Naples 
contemporary,  L’Eco,  makes  the  following  re¬ 
flections  :  “  A  ball,”  he  says,  “  is  in  itself  an 
incongruity.  If  you  look  kt  it  in  its  true  light 
it  seems  to  be  the  act  of  a  madman  to  whirl 
round  to  mnsic  with  your  arms  around  a  wo¬ 
man  who  does  not  belong  to  you.  But,  if  you 
should  dare  to  embrace  a  lady  when  there  is  no 
music  it  is  construed  into  an  offence,  which 
must  be  atoned  for  by  the  sword  of  a  husband, 
a  father,  or  a  brother.” 

—  If  Mr.  Emerson’s  theory  is  correct,  that  a 
gift  should  be  a  portion  of  the  giver,  —  that  the 
poet  should  give  a  poem ;  the  farmer,  com  ;  tin 
painter,  a  picture ;  and  the  girl,  a  handkerchief 
of  her  own  sewing,  —  then  Messrs.  Smith,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  American  Organ,  arc  true 
givers.  When  the  Morning  Star,  a  missionaiy 
ship,  was  launched  some  years  ago,  they  gave 
it  one  of  their  fine  instruments ;  and  when,  after 
that  vessel  was  lost  and  the  organ  with  it,  a 
second  Morning  Star  was  built,  they  promptly 
offered  another  instrament.  They  have  also 
sent  one  of  their  excellent  organs  to  the  Fair  in 
aid  of  the  Consumptive’s  Home,  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  city.  Surely  the  sage  of  Concord 
must  approve  this  sort  of  giving. 

—  Speaking  of  Mr.  Bumand’s  new  play,  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says ;  “  So  preposterous  a 
drama  as  ‘  Deadman’s  Point  ’  has  not  been  seen 
for  some  time  in  western  London.  Its  recep¬ 
tion  was  of  a  enrious  kind.  The  audience  ap¬ 
plauded  and  hissed  and  laughed.  Ironical 
merriment  was  perhaps  the  more  prevailing 
feeling.  The  summons  for  the  anthor  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself  before  the  footlights  he  had  the 
discretion  to  i^ore.  The  actors  did  their  best 
for  the  play,  but  it  made  little  call  npon  their 
art.  Histrionic  opportunities  might  as  well  be 
looked  for  in  the  comic  scenes  of  a  pantomime. 
The  scenery  is  effective  only  after  a  coarse  and 
glaring  fashion.  But  a  desire  to  ont-Ilerod 
Herod  seemed  to  have  affected  all  concerned  in 
the  representation. 

—  The  organ  of  the  Zurich  Society  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  publishes  a  curioas  account  of  the 
travels  of  the  glacier  of  Monte  Rose  during  the 
last  sixty  years.  For  fifty  years  it  steadily  and 
surely  approached  the  town  of  Zermatt,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  abont  three  feet  a  week  during  the 
spring  months.  Its  way  was  through  pnstures 
and  grain-fields,  over  which  it  passed  like  a 
devonring  pestilence.  Its  approach  was  herald¬ 
ed  by  great  boulders  which  it  kept  constantly 
moving  before  it.  Serious  apprehensions  were 
at  one  time  entertained  for  the  .<uifety  of  the 
town,  which  lay  directly  in  its  track.  But  dar¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  this  ice  monster  has 
changed  the  direction  of  its  movement,  and  thus 
the  danger  has  been  averted;  but  the  fields 
through  which  its  track  lay  can  never  be  again 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  many  immense 
fragments  of  stone  by  which  its  course  was 
thickly  marked,  and  which  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  soil. 

—  German  rogues  are  not  the  dullest  of 
rogues.  Recently  a  youth,  seemingly  a  baker’s 
apprentice,  presented  at  the  counter  of  a  bank 
in  Vienna  a  slip  which  was,  to  all  appearances, 
the  ticket  which  had  drawn  the  first  prize 
($  67,500)  in  the  Brunswick  lottery.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  bank  had  a  consultation,  and  sent 
the  ticket  to  the  principal  nuuiager  of  the  lottery, 
the  presenter,  all  this  time,  keeping  np  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  coolest  nnconcern,  even  inviting 
one  of  the  hank  clerks  ont  to  lunch  with  him 
while  iraiting  for  the  return  of  the  messenger. 
-Tlie  ffeket  was  certified  by  the  manager,  and  the 
money  was  paid  to  the  suppwititious  baker’s  boy. 
He  departed  forthwith  bearing  his  treasure  ;  for- 
t^-eight  hours  later  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
ticket  was  a  counterfeit ;  an  exact  far.  simile  of 
a  genuine  one  which  had  been  cashed  only  a  few 
hours  before  at  Darmstadt.  How  the  impostor 
obtained  cognizance  of  this  ticket  cannot  yet  be 
known  as  he  is  among  the  missing. 


IX  nRITTAXY,  FRANCE,  -  READING  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  ARMISTIC 
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AppUcutloiiH  for  AdvertixliiK  CoiitnM.'tK 
In  Evkbv  SATi  nn.vT,  The  Atl.vntu'  Muntiilt,  Thb 
SoBTH  Amebic  AX  Review,  aiul  Oi  B  Yoixo  Kolks,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Now  York  City,  should  be  addressed  to  OKOKUK 
AV.  CARR,  124  Treinont  St.,  Itostun.  In  New  York 
City  appIic.vtlons  should  be  inatic  to  I,K  CIRAND 
BENEDICT,  Xo.  n  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  S|)eclal 
Advertlslnii  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  4b  CO.,  Publishers. 


out  the  day,  and  is  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts.  We  know  a  certain  physician 
who  goes  from  one  bedside  to  another  dur¬ 
ing  his  day’s  work,  and  when  he  returns 
home  has  to  take  his  own  wife  in  his  arms 
and  caiTA'  her  up  to  her  bedroom ;  and  this 
he  has  done  now  for  ten  long  years.  What 
a  stout  heart  a  man  needs  to  sustain  such 
wear  and  tear  as  this  I 


QUIPS  AND  QUIRKS. 


FLORENCE 


The  only  perlect  spy-glass.  —  Tlie  mirror. 

Eccentricity.  —  Moving  in  bad  circles. 

A  Giaxt-Idea.  —  Love  me  litt'e,  love 
me  long. 

AifVicE  to  Emerson.  —  "WTiatever  you  do, 
do  write. 

A  profane  fellow  in  Maine  has  invented 
a  darning  machine. 

'Phe  only  De^e  granted  by  the  Colle^ 
of  Henddry.  —  Pedigree. 

Boston  is  called  the  Hub  of  the  Universe 
and  New  York  the  Tub. 

Par.vdox.  —  The  greatest  bores  are  al¬ 
ways  {lersons  of  the  smallest  ealibre. 

In  some  parts  of  Jersey  teamstresscs  are 
nearly  as  common  as  seamstresses. 

The  last  joke  Irom  New  York.  —  The 
Annek-Jens  heirs  are  getting  gray. 

A  Jew  at  the  Mint  in  Washington  is  said 
to  have  invenUni  a  new  Mint-julep. 

Never  do  anything  by  halves  e.vcept 
oysters,  —  and  do  them  on  the  half-shell. 

Query.  —  Whether  a  woman  who  has 
twins  Hers  “two  heads  better  than 
one  ” ! 

A  THEOLOGICAL  studcut  iu  Harvard  de¬ 
scribes  woman’s  original  sphere  to  be  the 
apple. 

The  editorial  articles  in  one  of  our  Cin¬ 
cinnati  contemporaries  appe-ar  to  be  pig- 
leaded. 

Harvaro  is  preparing  for  the  ne.xt  boat- 
race,  when  it  expects  to  .see  the  “Yale  fel¬ 
lows  well  met.” 

“  A  ROSE  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet,”  only  the  trouble  is  that  a  rose 
can’t  smell  at  all. 

President  Grant  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  “  Tobacchanial 
Club  ”  in  New  Orleans. 

ViNNiE  Ream,  the  sculptress,  pretends 
to  be  a  mason,  and  the  critics  believe  it,  be¬ 
cause  her  sculpture  is  so  much  like  mason- 
work. 

Figaro,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for 
not  weighing  things  more  carefully,  replied 
that  life  was  too  shott  and  the  things  too 
heavy. 

About  the  best  thing  which  can  be  said 
of  Balzac,  the  great  French  novelist,  b  that 
he  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  surface 
of  things. 

Artemus  Ward,  who  didn’t  love  the 
Aborigines  much,  once  undertook  a  poem, 
which  he  never  finished,  entitled  “  Loathe 
the  poor  Indian.” 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wishes  to  know 
whether  if  one  of  the  Siamese  twins  should 
commit  a  felony  they  could  both  be  legally 
imprisoned  for  it.  We  give  it  up.  They  of 
courser  could  not  be  scntenceil  to  solitary 
confinement- 

A  New  Hampshire  deacon,  on  being 
asked  if  he  believed  in  original  sin,  replied 
that  he  did  n’t  know,  but  there  were  a  good 
many  original  sinners  in  his  neighborhood. 
On  the  whole  he  did  n’t  think  that  sin  was 
such  an  criginal  thing,  after  all. 


SEWING  MACHINE  GO, 


Hnve  removed  their  NKW  YORK  Ofllce  to 


I9IPOKTANT 

Sabbath-School  Books 


39  UNION  so.,  BROADWAY. 


It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  M.  Gustave 
Dole’s  two  pictures  —  that  is  to  say,  prints  of 
them,  —  “  Tm  Marseillaise  ”  and  “  The  Rhine,” 
the  latter  especially  —  should  still  bo  conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed  in*  the  shop  windows  of  Paris. 
“  At  the  very  conim,*nccment  of  the  war,”  said 
M.  Forgues,*‘‘Iniet  M.  Gustave  Dorc,  and  we 
discussed  our  chances  of  success.  He  was  posi¬ 
tive  we  should  take  the  Rhine  provinces  ;  and  I 
wns  equally  sure  we  should  not.  I  will  bet,  I 
said,  a  complete  edition  of  my  works  against  a 
complete  edition  of  yours  that  we  do  not  acuuire 
them.  Alas !  he  lost,  and  the  bet  has  just  oeen 
paid.  I  now  possess  all  M.  Dore'’8  works,  and 
1  never  received  anything  so  valuable  with  so 
much  regret.” 


teantfd  tehere  not  aireatljf  entabtuhed. 


Just  Published. 

Travels  in  Central  America, 


LEE  &  SHEPARD,  BOSTON. 


IncIiiilliiK  BccountA  uf  sumo  n'fil<»>s  unrxploml  sine 
the  CoiiqucHl.  Eruni  the  En<ncliol'  Ciikv.vlibu  Ab- 
TUCB  Mokklkt.  By  Mbs.  M.  K.  Sqi'iEB.  IntriMluir- 
tlon  and  Notes  by  K.  Geo  Surisii.  Post  Svo.  Illus- 
•  .  trated.  Cloth,  $  2. 

“  A  reitlon  of  singular  inten'st,  appealliijt  cxiually  In  the 
lieiHtrapher,  the  ntuilent  of  natural  history,  th,'  aiitlriuary, 
and  the  vthnulugl»t ;  and  lying,  moreover,  nlmont  nt  our 
own  dootx,  rich  In  IU  resources,  and  lenipUng  In  Its  iiatu- 
rnl  wiwlth.  It  must  lusni  appeal  to  that  restless  spirit  ul' 
eiiteriirlse  and  commercial  activity  which,  not  content 
w  ith  Its  past  triumphs,  lungs  for  new  conquests  and  ii 
wider  Held  of  exercise . 

OreasioDal  references  to  the  eountiy',  in  books  uf  travel, 
or  In  the  transactions  of  learne,!  societies,  w  hich  have, 
seiaid  rather  to  show  bsw  small  is  our  knowledge,  tluiii 
to  add  to  oiir  Information,  are  all  that  luu  brs.-n  presenteil 
to  the  wurlil  concerning  it  since  the  days  of  Cortez  uiid 
Ursua.  M  r.  Waldick  skirted  it  In  the  direction  of  Tuhnseo 
aiwl  Yucatan,  and  Mr.  .Xteptiens  on  the  side  of  Guatcinala, 
but  neither  ventured  Into  the  interior.  Tliey  heard  fear- 
fhl  accoiints  of  the  ferocity  of  Its  uncommunicative  iiilial)- 
itants,  uiul  have  repeated  to  us  the  tragical  stories  'coii- 
nc'cteil  with  the  thte  uf  the  few  daring  adventurers  wluau 
tradition  reports  as  having  undertak<-n  to  solve  the  mys- 
teiy  uf  Its  fastnesses . 

The  darkness  which  ensbruiidetl  It  would  probably  hu\  e 
hc,  n  peniiltteil  to  Ihvoiiic  more  and  more  profound,  had 
not  the  author  of  this  volume  crus.sial  the  Atlantic,  and 
plunged  boldly  into  its  recesses,  brought  It,  with  its 
physical  charaetoristies.  Its  quaint  pisiple,  and  Its  natural 
history,  within  the  clivie  of  inudem  knowledge,  and  under 
the  light  modem  Intelligence."  —  Hxtrart  from  Mi . 
Squitr’t  Prtfuet, 


Manual  of  Bible  Selections 

ftiid  Rcsptmslvo  ^xercinet.  For  Public  and  Private 
Schoeds  uf  all  (tradt’H,  Sabbath,  MiMrion,  Uefonn 
Schools,  and  Fandlv  Wonthln.  8.  li.  Pkkuy. 

iGmOs  Cloth,  9 1.  Cheap  oditiun,  morocco  backs,  (iO 
cents. 

Bible  ReNpousive  ExerclBes.  , 

from  Mbs.  8.  B.  Pebbv’s  Bible  Manual.  .  16mo. 
lliUf  bound,  SO  cents;' 

Tliese  Manuals  are  meeting  with  great  thvor  anioiig 
Sundav-Sebuols  of  all  denoininations.  The  publishers 
have  iwelved  letters  warmly  coiiiinending  It  tVi>m  most 
of  the  prominent  clergymen  of  the  couiitr'-.  Sup»Tltitend- 
onts,  leachers,  and  all  iuteiested  In  religious  tcaehiug, 
should  examine  them. 

Chronolofty 

-ofthe  Principal  £Tcaitain.Sacie<Iand  Profane  lliatorv. 
''  tiCompili'd  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  By 

''  Stei’IIEX  H.cwbs.  Svo.  Cloth,  t2A0. 

Tills  work  Is  deslgnid  hir  convenient  reference,  and  will 
bs  found  valuable  to  students,  giving  a  general  outline  of 
the  historv  of  the  world  in  the  order  of  Its  progress.  No 
eltort  has'  been  spared  to  Insure  strict  accuracy  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  events  lecoided.  No  work  of  this  kind  has 
ever  been  oSensI  to  the  pulilic,  and  tt  will  supply  a  great 
w  ant  ft'lt  not  only  by  historical  students  and  writers,  but 
by  aoctely  at  large. 

The  Snnday-Scliool  Commentary. 

Tlie  New  Testament;  with  Notes,  Pictorial  Illustra¬ 
tions,  and  Refen-nces,  the  Gosih-Is  and  .Vets.  By  Rev. 
IsBAEL  P.  Wabbex,  1).  D.  New  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  Cloth,  $  2. 

The  Ihct  that  this  work  wan  first  puliIMicd  by  the 
American  Tract  Society  (Boston)  Is  a  sufhclmt  guaranty 
uf  its  merit  and  Its  theological  soundness.  It  is  believed 
to  be  one  ofthe  most  convenient,  complete,  and  InexiKii- 
sivc  aids  in  fliinily  and  8abbath-S<‘b«ol  instnietlon. 

The  model  Prayer. 

A  Course  of  Le-cturrs  on  the  LonPs  Prayer.  By  Hi;v. 
Geoboe  C.  Baidwix,  D.  D.,  author  of  “  Uepivseiita- 
tlve  Men,"  "  Repn-sentatlve  Women,"  etc.  ISiiio. 

■  Cloth,  »I.ilO. 

"  It  Is  said  tliat  on  one  occasion  the  Elder  Booth  reedted 
the  Lord’s  Praver  in  a  parlor.  At  the  clow*  of  the  recita¬ 
tion,  an  old  man  thanktM  him,  with  streaming  eves,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  rcpeateil  It  eveiy  day  Doni  his  cliildhisNl, 
but  hml  never  heani  It  before — never!  We  have  some¬ 
what  the  feeling  of  that  old  man,  as  we  lay  down  I  >r. 
Baldwin’s  book  —  ‘  Tlie  Model  Prayer,’ —  for  though  we 
have  heard  and  repeated  It  Ibuii  a  child,  we  have  iii-ver 
before  so  fUIly  realized  the  lengths  and  depths,  the  pathos 
and  grandeur  contalneil  In  its  simple  wonis.’’— ('A«;rA 
ilerald,  yathrille,  Tetin. 


The  Panaro  of  Modena  reports  tlio  dis¬ 
covery  in  a  barn  of  two  precious  pictures,  one 
of  them  a  Correggio.  This  picture  is  above 
one  metre  in  height,  and  represents  a  I’resepe, 
with  many  figures,  in  very  good  preservation, 
of  extraordinaiy  strength  of  color,  with  wonder¬ 
fully  painted  accessories.  The  other  is  the 
upper  part  of  a  Christ,  life  size,  and  bearing  the 
cross,  painted  on  a  panel  by  Gandensio  Fcr- 
rario.  The  stupendous  anatomy  of  the  hand 
supporting  the  cross  is  very  remarkable.  These 
two  masterpieces  are  now  being  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  of  Dr.  Rusconi,  in  the  Gallery  of  Vit¬ 
torio  Emanucle. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


War.  —  Cousin-German  to  Murder. 


Photography.  —  Disease  of  the  Art  •' 

Base  Coin.  —  A  German  Sovereign. 

The  following  is  almost  good  enough  for  a  bur¬ 
lesque.  When  will  Bismarck  become  a  great  land¬ 
scape  painter?  When  he’s  Clnw/e  iomime. 

G.  M.  D.  Bix>88  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has 
established  the  reputation  of  the  worst  penman  in 
the  world.  On  a  recent  wager  as  to  the  signifiim- 
tion  of  bis  signature,  one  printer  guessed  it  was 
“  Bird  of  Freedom,”  and  tne  other  “  Warranted 
to  Wash.”  Bloss  himself,  having  been  questioned, 
declared  the  mysterious  characters  meant  “  France 
as  a  Republic 

Shelling  out  with  a  Vengeance.  —  Much 
snrorise  was  expressed  when  the  Prussians  were 
daily  sending  thousands  of  shells  into  Paris.  The 
reason  is  now  apparent.  The  barbarians,  when 
they  sent  the  shells  into  the  devoted  city,  calcn- 
latM  that  the  time  wonid  (some  when  they  could 
make  the  city  shell  onL  They  did  not  calculate 
withent  their  host,  and,  consequently,  for  every 
thousand  shells  of  iron  they  discharged  they  now 
demand  a  retnrn  of  millions  in  gold.  This  was  in¬ 
deed  a  $afe  invatment. 


PUiTI FELLY’S  Acrobsi  America 
and  Asia. 

\  DOW  anil  ciM’ap  iiUtiun.  ^u^t  8vu. 

TAINE’S  ITALY. 

2  vo|:4.  in  one.  Fost  Hvi».  Cloth, 


LEYPOLDT,  HOLT,  &  WILLIAMS, 

PIBLISIIER.8, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


CHURCH  MUSIC  BOOK. 

Jubilant  Yoices.  i  k  r 

A  Collection  of  New  Hymn  Tunc*,  Chants,  Senten¬ 
ces,  Motets,  an<l  .Vntbems.  ConipoM  ami  ArrongtHl 
for  the  Use  of  Christian  Churches  of  all  denoiiiina- 
tlons;  ailaptcd  to  the  want  of  Choirs,  Musical  .Vssocl- 
ations.  Convention*.  Slnglng-.Schools,  ami  the  Home 
Circle;  together  with  a  complete  Tlieoretleal,  Practi¬ 
cal,  ami  I’rogresslve  System  of  Elementnrv  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Br  B.  K.  Bakeb  ami  D.  F.  IIodoes.  $  I..VI. 


Singers  and  Public  Speakers, 


103  Tremont  Street,  .  .  Boston. 

ARE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OK 


•.•'Sold  by  all  B<Mikseners  and  Newndmlera.  and  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.TTR  Sc  SHEPABl),  Fablishen,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPARD,  &  DILLIKOHAM,  Hew  York. 


WHITMAN’S  JUJUBE 


SINGERS  AND  PUBUG  SPEAKERS. 


Burnett's  Cocoaine  is  the  best  hair-dressing. 


To  keep  the  throat  mol^t  and  voice  clear,  use  before  amt 
after  Singing  and  S|ieaklng. 

Retail,  -a  cents  (ht  box  ;  wholesale,  $2  per  dozen  ;  S21 
pergruM, 


GREAT  SUCCESS! 


Burnett’s  Cooking  Extbacts  are  the  best. 


The  New  Babbath-School  Book 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


A  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  requires 
immediate  attention,  as  negledt  oftentimes  rssnlts 
in  some  incurable  Lung  Disease.  “  Brown' t  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches  ”  are  a  simple  remedy,  and  will  al- 
m<Nt  invariably  give  immediate  relief. 

Owing  to  the  good  reputation  and  popularity  of 
the  Tnxsbes,  many  wortUess  and  cheap  imitations 
are  offered,  which  are  good  for  nothing.  Be  sure  to 
OBTAIN  the  fme  “  Broten's  Bronchial  Troches." 
Sold  everywhere. 


Chickering  &  Sous’ 

AMERICAN 

PIANO-FORTES  I 


L  0.  EMERSOI  AND  L  B.  STARKWEATHER. 


Freah  Mnaic  and  Woixla. 


Price  In  Paper,  .10  cents  ;  Boards,  3.5  cents.  Sample 
copies  sent  post-^id  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 


On  the  outside  of  some  of  Thackeray’s 
“  Miscellanies,”  says  a  writer  in  Cassell’s 
Magazine,  is  a  wo^cut  drawn  by  himself, 
of  a  dwarf  jester  of  miserable  appearance, 
.sitting  down  with  his  bawble  over  his  arm, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  grinning  mask 
which  he  uses  for  his  public  appearance. 
And  this  device,  we  are  told,  was  designed 
by  him  to  represent  the  sorrowtiil  attitude 
of  his  own  mind  hi'  nature,  and  the  per¬ 
functory  eflForts  whicb  he  made  to  “  tumble  ” 
and  be  merr}’  to  gain  his  bread. 

John  Leech  once  drew  a  ghastly  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  performance  of  a  clown  in  a 
circus,  who  was  (^impelled,  ill  as  he  was,  to 
go  through  his  part.  'The  drawing  repre¬ 
sented  a  figure  of  death  holding  up  the 
hoop,  through  which  the  dying  man  was  to 
jump ;  and,  contrasted  with  the  enjoyment 
of  the  spectators,  it  had  a  strange,  weird 
effect. 

Both  scenes  would  seem  to  epitomize 
“  the  life  of  man  ”  — 

“  For  some  must  work,  while  some  moat  weep, 

Thus  runs  the  world  away  ’’  — 

and  many  a  man  goes  forth  to  his  work  in 
the  morning,  leaving  some  home  sorrow, 
the  shadow  of  which  attends  him  through¬ 


Sweets.  —  ’The  extract  of  the  sweet  scented 
Tonka  bean  is  used  by  some  dealers,  for  the  pur- 
pise  of  flavoring  their  confections,  but  Southmatd 
&  Ck>.  desire  to  state  that  they  nse  nothing  but  the 
best  of  articles  in  the  mannfiicture  of  their  candies. 
A  particularly  toothsome  confection  to  be  found  at 
their  store  is  their  Chocolate  Creams,  which,  for 
their  purity  and  excellence,  are  much  sought  after 
by  both  young  and  old. 


OLIVER,  DITSON  &  GO.,  Boston. 


[END  SO  cent*  for  the  heautinil 
1  HAPPY  DREAM  WALTZ,  FOR  GUITAR. 
AdtlrcsH  W,  L.  HAYDKN,  120  Tremont  St.,  lioston. 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World! 


[ANTED -AGENTS.  (SSO  per  day)  to 

sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHITTTLK  8E5VINO 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“lock-stitch"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fully 
Keensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  Oimlly  Hewing 
Machine  In  the  market.  AdiUess  .JOHNSON. 
CLARK,  a  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  I’Ittsburg, 


HAVE  RECEIVED 

•74:  F^rst  ^Premiums, 

IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 


Vertical  Railways  have  removed  a  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  large  hotels.  One  of  the  finest  in  the 
country  is  that  in  the  American  Houbr,  Boston. 
Messrs.  Rice  have  left  nothing  undone  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  their  patrons. 


talks  about  PEOPLE’S  STOM- 

J-  ACIIS.  By  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Author  of"  The  New 
Gymnastics,”  etc.  1  vol.  12mo.  S  1..50. 

“  Dr.  Lewis  b  well  known  as  an  aente  observer,  a  man 
of  great  practical  sagacity  In  aanltaii'  reform,  and  a  lively 
and  brilliant  writer  upon  medical  snojects.  tii  this  book 
he  treats  In  a  very  entertaining  way  of  the  formation, 
needs,  abuses,  and  proper  nse  of  the  stomach  ;  illustrating 
hi*  points  by  anecdote  and  wit,  and  dlsplaring  sound 
sense  In  the  advice  which  he  gives  as  to  habits  ol  eating, 
drinking,  exercise,  and  sleeping.”  —  .Vew  York  Obserrer. 

For  sole  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Fabibhers,  - 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  A  [CO.,  Boston. 

Late  Tlcknor  A  KleUs,  and  Fields,  Osgooil,  A  Co. 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 
IN  THE 


Interesting  to  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  William  B. 
Beed  of  Sonthboro’,  Mass.,  has  used  one  of  Grover 
&  Baker’s  Sewing  Machines  in  her  family  for  more 
than  twelve  years.  Dnring  that  time  it  has  never 
got  ont  of  order,  and  the  only  expense  she  has  been 
to  is  in  the  matter  of  buying  neMlei. 


United  States,  London,  &  Paris. 


354  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

11  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


Delay  not,  foryon  can  be  easily  cured  of  your 
Congb,  Weak  Lungs,  Pain  in  the  Chest,  and  such 
like  weaknesses,  by  the  use  of  ff'hite  Pine  'Om- 
pound.  All  Druggists  have  it. 


CDdlfllJ  nUlilA  Crodzery  and  Glase 
mCniin  UllINni  ware,  PoTcelain-de. 
Terre,  Enamelled  Toilet  Ware,  Cuspadores, 
Parlor  Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cntlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  iisethl  and  ornamental  goods, 
fur  sale  wholesale  and  retail  hv 

D.  B.  STEDlhAN  A  CO., 

1%4,  120,  A  198  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


For  Comedones,  Black-Woms  or  Grub*,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  snd  Blotched  Dlsflgnmllon*  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Reme«ly.  It  Is  In¬ 
valuable  an.l  harmlCM.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B. 
PERRY,  Dcnnatologlst,  49  Bund  8t.,  New  York.  Suld 
by  DruggiaU  eteryichert. 


Foe  Moth  PATCHEa,  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freckle  Ix/Uon.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Drug^|ist8  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 


March  18, 1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


f 


SOUTHMAYD’S 


iTHEA-NEGTAR' 


At  Wholesale  and  Retail^ 

CORNER  OF  TREMONT  AND  BROMPIELD  STREETS 


•  .  ffrour  RKADY.  ’  ' 

The  Lover’s  Library.  No.  1 


TALES  OF  SENTIMENT  AND  PASSION. 

CONTESTS. 

1.  THE  DEVIL’S  POOL.  By  (Skorjje  Sand. 

•i.  LEONARD  AND  MAWiARKT.  Bv  Sol  THKT. 

3.  THE  MAID  OF  MALINES.  UyftvLWKB. 

4.  PATTY’S  REVENGE.  Anonyim»u.^. 

I  n  one  volume,  240  pp.  Price,  .W  cents. 

'1  he  purpose  of  publisbin};  thiiv  of  liouk:* to  tiring 

togi'ther,  in  a  c(Tnven1ent,  easily  accesitihle,  and  tnexpen* 
Hive  f«>nn,  a  collection  of  the  very  lK»Ht  love  dtoi1t*jj  in  our 
o>vn  or  in  any  other  language. 

RECESTL  Y  PVBUSHEO. 

1.  The  Kidney  and  Its  Diaeaecn.  By  Dk.  Dixon  •  .  .25 

2.  Wines  in  Health  anti  DtHeane.  ByDk.  .VtsTik  .50 

3.  Motlem  Women  and  what  Is  sakl  of  tht'ni.  2  vtds. 

Timo.  Extra  (*loth, . $4.00 

4.  G.vkdnf.b’s  Conjugal  SiuH.  Ch^li,  •  .  .  L.'W 

5.  “  **  “  Paper  .  .  .  1.00 

ft.  Walt  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Gra^H  .  .  .  2A0 

7.  **  **  Passage  to  Intlia  .  .  .  1.00 

0.  “  Democratic  Virtue.  .  .  .75 

Either  of  the  above  stmt  by  mall,  prepaiil,  on  rt*ce^t 
of  the  price  bv  the  Publisher,  j.  8«  11£1>F1K1«]D» 
140  Fnlton  St.,  New  York. 


MKTAI.I.IC;  BIRD  IIOITNR,  No.  4. 

I’l  FINISIIEDMN  WHITE  EN.VMEL. 
lUu^trated  ('ataU^anf*  fent  fret. 

AHcInss  MILLER  IRON  C'O.,  I'roviilenco,  K.  I., 
Manufacturers  of  Omauiental  Iron  Work  for  Ganlens, 

I. iiwns, Cemeteries,  Ac.  For  sale  by  crUTlS  tt  COBB, 
Iftl  Trem<»nt  St.,  ISAIAH  WHITE,  100  Tn-niont  St.,  Btv«- 
ton;  B.  K.  BLISS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York ;  KEEN  A 

II. VGERTY,  Baltlmtire,  3It!. ;  II.  Francisciis’A  CO.,  513 
Mniiiet  St.,r]illn. ;  KINNICCT  A  CO.,  Worcester,  31asii. 


THE  CHARITY  PATIENT. 

A  Group  of  Statuary  by  John  Rogers. 

Prlco,  li  15. 

It  reprcdcnta  a  poor  woman  who  is  asking  attvice  of  the 
village  apothecary*  concerning  her  sick  baby.  Tliis  and 
other  groups  will  be  delivert'tl  at  any  milroatl  station  in 
the  rnito<l  States,  free  of  expentw,  on  receipt  of  tho 
price.  Semi  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 
JOHN  ROOER8,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


SPENCERIAN 

Steel  pens 


BOOSEirS  STANDARD  OPERAS 


FOR  VOICE  ASn  PIAXO-FORTK.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Hulllv.n.  Tlie  complete  Kiiee,  unabridged,  with  Italian 
and  F^nglM  words.  Price,  One  Dollar  each.  The  Operas 
will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest  paper,  large 
gvo,  In  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages  each.  They 
win  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  In  the  following  or¬ 
der:— 

Xov.  1.  DOX  JUAX  (now  Dec.  15.  LA  SOilXAMBU- 
ready).  LA. 

“  15.  riD^IO.  Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE.  “  15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

.SulMcrlbors’  lUtmes  will  he  received  by  all  ^luslc-sellera 
and  Booksellers  In  the  .States,  or  by  the  Publishers, 

_  BOOSEY  A  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  Xew  York. 


Manufactured  by  the  Original  Inventor 
of  Steel  Pens. 

IIIE  CELEBRATED  duraUMy  md  per/ectio»  of 
artion  of  these  Pens  art  oteing  to  a  peruHar  process  of 
Carbonizing,  and  to  the  great  care  taten  in  their  manu- 
faeture  by  the  most  stilled  and  erperieneed  icortmen  in 
Europe. 

They  art  a  nearer  approjrimation  to  the  real 
tAoa  anything  hitherto  ineenled. 

For  sate  by  Dealers  generally. 

ty  HAMPLE^CARD.  containing  all  the 
14  inimBer5^»7»?i?«??^ar>w.g«d  and  seetsrtly  en- 
TfoseT^Hil^iy  mail  on  receipt  of  ZJ^CEJfTDJ. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co., 

138  it  140  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


ROGERSIJIROUPS. 

WILLIAMS  &  EVERETT, 


319  tVashlngrton  Street, 
are  the  only  agents  fur  Boston  and  vicinity  for  the  sale  of 
these  fomous  statuettes. 


Agents  I  Read  This ! 


THEA-NECTAR 


WK  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OP 
•  30  per  week  anil  expeiwes,  or  Allow  a  targe 
commlMion,  to  sell  our  new  and  wotiderfhl  Inventions. 
Address _ M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marslmll,  Mich. 


IS  A  purf: 


■\Y7ANTEDI  — Widc-Rwoke  CnnvAsscrs  for  John  8. 
TT  C.  Abbott’^  **  PniaAla,  and  Franco-Prna- 
ftlati  War***  In  both  EngHth  and  Oermait.  The  book 
for  the  times.  B.  B.  KCSSr*  * . 


^  WITH  THE 

^  Green  Tea  Flavor. 

ST  JH  WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 

all  tastes. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  snle  Wholesale  only  by  tho 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5V16.  No.  8  Church  fet„  N.  Y.  , 

Send  for  Thea-Neetar  Vinatafi  ' 


Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 


iQil  Krk  A  MONTH  I  KMPLOYMENTl 
Extra  Indiiccni^ntH  I 

A  Premium  HORSE  and  WAGON  for  .Vgents. 

Wk  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  $2V.(l0  .Shuttle  .Hewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sklen,  and  Is  tho  best  low- 
prlceil,  license.!  machine  in  tho  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
PEIWON  St  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  JIo. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Gnba. 

•  330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Day*. 
Prizes  cashed  and  information  ftimlshed.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Cold  and  Silver, 
Uovemmint  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  St  CO.,  Banker*. 


Agents  wanted-* 335  a  Month  bv  the 
AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

BOSTOX,  M.V3.H..  or  .HT.  LdflV.  .MO. _ 


F.asily  made  with  our  Stencil  and 
Key-Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  Co., 

66  Fulton  St..  Xew  York. 


CITCANYBOOKI  samples 
r  I  I  O  Send  two  sUUlips  foe  isistage. 
he  Al).irsTABLE  nOt)|<  COVEI!,  for 
nary  Ixsiks.  Xeat.  cle  ap,  sclf-s<’aling.  .1 

P.  VAN  EVEREN,  191  Fulto 


CEND  ST.VMP  fer  Catalogue  of  (throaao*  and 


BBCravIllg*  to 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

Request  the  attenti<m  of  their  friends,  customer.-, 
and  strangers  to  their 

Large  and  Extremely  Attractive 
Stock  of 

LADIES’  SILK, 

POPLIN, 

SERliE, 

LAWN  and 

BEFF  LINEN 
SLITS. 

AL.Sf), 

Misee*^  and  Children’s 

PIQUE  SUITS, 

Trimmed  and  Embroidered 
DRESSES, 

Infants’  CLOTHIISG,  dtc. 

Ladies’  WHITE  SKIRTS,  9  Tacks  only 
75c.  each. 

Ladies’  WHITE  SKIRTS,  with  Flonnccs, 
$1  each. 

With  an  Immense  variety  rf 
EVERY  DE.HCRIPTIOX  OF 
Ladies’  and  Misses’  UNDERGAR.MEKTS, 
AT  OREATLY  REDCCED  PRICE.'. 

Please  Call  and  Examine. 

BROADWAY, 

4th  ATenue,  0th  and  lOth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


THOMSOirS  NEW  STYLES 


The  VENTILATING,  a  Summer  Corset,  entirely 
new  in  stvb*.  and  perfect  in  shape*. 

The*  CtJRVILlNEAB,  rich  and  elecint  in  finish. 
•Vlso,  a  lower  cewt  “  GLOVE-FITTING  ”  than 
ever  befiwe  oflereil,  w  hich  with  our  former  regular  quali¬ 
ties  make  the  assortment  complete. 

These  Justly  celel.ratisl  “  PATENT  GLOVE-FIT¬ 
TING  CORSETS  ”  are  constantly  gaining  in  favor 
all  over  the  laml  as  well  as  in  Foreign  countries. 

■Mways  ask  for  Thomson’s  genuine  GLOVE-FIT¬ 
TING,  everv  Corset  being  stamped. 

•tHOMSON,  LANGDON,  &  CO., 

Sole  Patentees,  391  Bromlway. 

SOUTHMAYD  &  GO. 

103  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 

.\re  now  prepared  to  supply  dealers  in  Confectionery’  with 
a  choice  article  of 

Chocolate  Creams, 

which  for  purity  and  quality  cannot  be  excelled. 

Jobbers  supplied  at  a  small  advance  from  cost. 

We  would  Inform  the  public  that  we  do  not  use  the 
Extract  of  Tonka  Bean  in  fiavoringanj-  of  our  Coii- 
fectloneo’. 

Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CON  POEM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  CP  CLCBS. 

Send  for  our  Xew  Price  List  and  a  Clnh  Form  will 
accompany  it  containing  foil  directions— making  a  Large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  «  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  .5615.  New  York. 


CDCCll  ONDflCU  rLowxa,  Frsit, 

I  neon  UHnUen  naa*.  Trrr  zxd  SRar*, 

ASD  Kvebukkkx  .'f.ei>.s,  is)»t-nald  hy  Mail.  25  differe  nt 
packets  (.f  either  cl.ass  ft»r  $1.0*  The  six  classes,  fi.t.lki. 

< 'atal.*iues  gratis.  Agents  want.*d.  Setais  rar  comnilssiorr. 

B.  M.  W.VTtiOX,  Plynajoth,  Mass. 

1826  VEGETAM^^Pl^MONABY  1870 

Oldest  end  best  nmedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds.  Get  genuine. 


F.  SCHLEIFEE  k  CO.  S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

. BRA  JO)  I. . . 


Powder  - 

Try  nvSMBY.ARocERs. 


[March  18,  1871 


EVERY  SATURDAY, 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO., 

565  A  567 

Broadway,  New  York, 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THEIB 
LARGE  STOCK  OF 


Waltham  Watches 


LOW  PRICES 


AT  WHICH  THEY  ABE  8ELUNU  THEM. 


These  Watches  greatly  excel 
any  others  made  in  this  country 
in  Finish,  Variety,  and  in  fine 
Time-keeping  Qualities,  and  are 
far  cheaper  than  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Watch,  quality  and  price 
fully  considered. 


N^TI0NA^.'' 


WATCH  CO 
’  ELOIN. 


Father  Time  throws  away  his  Hoar-Glass  and  starts  on  the 
New  Tear  with  a  Keliable  Tiffl^keeper. 


Tlic  Klglti  IIIU8tnitvd  Almanac  for  1X71,  or  tbe  Illuatiah-d 
Article  on  “  Ancient  aiHl  Modem  Tlrae-Keeuem,”  by  A. 
I).  Klebanlxon,  M-nt  fVee  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  SVatcb  I'orapaiiv,  in  and  129  Lake  Htreet,  Cblcago, 
cr  No.  1  'laklen  Lane,  New  York. 


GOODS  SENT  BY  EXPRESS,  C.  0. 0. 


THE  ALBION 


ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  S4.00  PER  ANNUM. 

Tbe  Engravings  and  Cbromus  IbrnlabtHl  as  premiums 
are  imported  expressly  for  tbe  Albion,  and  arc  worth 
double  tbe  amount  of  subscription.  Specimen  copy,  10 
cents. 

*,*  Agents  are  offebkd  gbeat  inducements. 

*.*  The  Tbade  supplied  on  libekai.  teems. 

39  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  •  P.  O.  Box  1668. 


by  Kxprtws  to  any  |>art  of  tbe  Vnltml  .States  and  allow  tho 
purchaser  to  oix  n  the  package  and  examine  the  watch 
fxUbre  paying  the  bill.  Send  for  our  price-list  which  gives 
nill  particulars,  and  please  state  that  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  In  Every  Saturday. 

HOWARD  &  €0., 

No.  863  Broadway,  New  York. 

All  prices  reduced  since  Feb.  Ist. 


PRANG’S  Celebrate,!  Cliroinos  an-  for  «ib'  in  ali  art-stores  tliruugbout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Ptibllcatioiis:  Mr.  t’liocoKi  a  and  XoKiii  Coxw.vr  3Ie.vdow8,  after  Benj.  Champney, 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalojnie  sent  flee  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  St  CO.,  Boston. 


SOULE’S  SPECIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Fnwn  Orljrfnal  iFrawfnsr?*,  thivc  8l«*^,  both  plf-in  and  colored.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 

C’atadognoa  sent  upon  n*ceipt  of  5tanip.  JOHN  P*  SOULE,  Boaton,  Maas, 


THE  BAPTIST  UNION, 

A  NKW  EIGHT-PAGE 

WEEKLY  EEUGIOUS  NEWSPAPER, 

Al>VOCATINO 

LlberaUty  ainouK  BiuttistN, 

FeUowshTp  or  all  Christians, 

Freedom  at  the  Lord’s  Table. 
EVEUY'  BAPTIST  FA.M1LY  SHOI  LI)  READ  ITl 
Terms,  only  $2.00  a  year  in  advance.  Sam|>Ic  copies 
sent  free.  Address 

THE  BAPTIST  UNION,  37  Park  Row,  N.  V. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufketory  in 
the  I’nltcd  States. 


THE  LADD  PATENT  STIFFENED 


&  S67  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 

Diamonds, 

Jewelry, 

Watches,  and 
Silverware, 

or  the  Best  Goality  and  at  Lowest  Prices. 

GOODS  SENT  PER  EXPRESS  C.  0.  D. 


FOR  MOVEMENTS  OF  AMERICAN 
MANUFACTCKE. 

IN  LADIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S  SIZES. 

The  most  elesant,  durable,  popnlar,  and  the 

BEST  OOLD  WATCH  CASES 

ever  made  for  so  little  money. 

For  sale  by  leailing  .lewcllers  throughout  the  countiy. 
Descriptive  f'irculars  sent  on  application,  by 
J.  A.  BROWN  St  CO.,  11  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Or  16  HHEF AMP  Bmlpimo,  Chicaoo. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity, 
ty  Wend  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  V., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


•*$  to  I'cr  l>o'/,cii. 

ITT  P'OK  A  tlENTLEMAN’S  TABLE. 
I'ackidtbrTraiLsjHirtatioii.  C.  A.  RICil.VUDM  ,t  CO. 
9»  tVaslilngton  St.,  Boston.  _ 


NILSSON  ELASTIC 


ikstp:ad  of  thrp:.vd  or  pegs 


LIFE  AM)  ACflDEXT  INSIK.YNCE 
|cOMP.YXY',  of  Hart  font.  Conn.  Cash  .\swts, 
Il.WXAXX.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENIYOW- 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approval  fonns.  .Vm- 
ple  .XiH^iirity,  Low  Kates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIIYENTM,  causing  doath  or  total  dls- 
aldlity.  1'oliclt.s  written  b>  Iheyi'arormunth. 
Has  laid  8)700  per  day  for  IXeven  Year* 
111  Is'iutllH  to  policy-ill  dders. 


1  liaie  great  satisliictloii  in  Is-iiig  aide  lo  neotoniend 
this  Binn.|e  to  my  iindlcal  biellin'ii  as  a  Piti-e  Wine 
Brandy.  fn«  from  all  adulterations  and  substitutions  of 
other  spirits  or  flavorings.  —  t'll.VKLES  T,  J.VC'K.SON, 
State  Assaver  for  Massacliusells. 

F.  SCHLEIFElt  &  CO.,  .San  Francisco. 

HENRY  Q.  SCHMIDT  &  CO., 

38  Beaver  street.  New  York, 
HOLE  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


The  most  beautiful,  elegant,  and  eomfortalde  Garter 
ever  worn— combining  healthnilness  and  economy  with 
durability  and  elegance  of  design.  I’atentesl  August  is, 
1X71).  Large  pruflis  fur  Agents.  .Xaiiiple  pairs  (sllver- 
platid)  sent,  ji^repaid.  on  n-ceiid  of  cts.  Address  all 
Olden  to  the  aiSlJLX  WIRE  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


rA.>4TENED  WITH 


PEN  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

otter  about  2,000,000  Acres 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Lands 

FOR  SAI.E 

On  10  Yean’  Credit,  at  6  per  cent  Interest. 


ARE  NOW  THE  FAVORITES. 


Charles  Dickens  and 
his  Readings. 

By  KATE  FIELD. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  '1  rol.  I2mo.  I'nlfnnn 
with  lUuttmttd  Ubrary  Edition  of  Dlckciu’s  Work*. 
With  lUustratloas.  flAO. 


PATENT  STAMP  ON  ALL. 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Dealers. 


ICfCoiiiinrnded  by  Phyairtans.  — Bent  Snive  In 
use.  .■'Old  by  Imiggists  at  2)1  cents.  JOHN  F.  HENRY', 
hole  Proprietor,  No.  It  College  Place,  New  YTork. 


FLORAL  GUIDE 

For  1871. 


No  port  of  Principal  due  for  two  yean  fteoi  pnicluae  and 
aftemards  only  one  ninth  yearly. 

ProdacU  will  Pay  for  land  and  Improvemenli. 

The  Liberal  Credits  civen:  Free  Paaaea  al¬ 
lowed:  small  annual  pn.vmeiiTs  reqalted;  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  money,  and  proflts  on  Stock  raising,  prove 
these  terms  cheaper,  easier,  and  better  than  to  buy  C.  8. 
land  within  ratlrood-land-Hmits  at  1 2A0  per  acre,  while 
our  prices  range  generally  from  4  to  5, 6,  8,  and  lO  Hol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  Quality  and  local  advantages  role  tbe  price. 

On  these  irenerona  Terms  tbe  Industrious  and 
competent  can  buy  and  pay  for  a  good  Farm  and  Hnim’. 
In  banning.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  monev  enough  to  pav 
six  per  cent  Interest  on  the  land,  obtain  provishms,  build  a 
cabin,  buy  a  team  and  agricultural  Implements  till  crops 
are  raised,  which  can  he  done  the  flret  season  by  emn- 
mencing  in  early  Spring. 

CIRCULARS  giving  flill  particulars  are  supplkd 
gratis,  and  any  wishing  to  Induce  othcia  to  cmlgrab-  with 
them,  or  to  form  a  Colony,  are  Invited  to  ask  lor  all  tbev 
want  to  distribute. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP,  showing  exact  l<x;ation  of 
Lands  for  sale  In  Iowa,  Is  sold  fbr  SO  cents,  and  a  stmllar 
Map  of  Nebraska  Lands  la  sold  fbr  20  cents. 

Apply  to  GEO.  S.  HARRIS 

Land  Commissioner  Burlington  A  Ho.  River  R.  K.  Co. 

For  Iowa  Lands,  at  Bl'RLINOTON,  IOWA. 

For  Nebraska  Lands,  at  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA. 


HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 
contains  in  every  number  one  complete 
prize  ntoiy  worth  $100.  Forty  pages 
such  contributors  as  II.  B.  Stowe,  tfall 


CONTESTS. 

The  Welcome  In  Boston. 

Tho  Welcome  In  New  York. 

The  Desk  and  the  Reader. 

A  Christmas  Carol. 

David  Copperfleld. 

Nicholas  NIckleby  at  the  Yorkshire  School. 
The  Story  of  Little  Dombey. 

Doctor  Marigold. 

Boots  at  the  Holly-Tree  Inn. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer’s  Party. 

The  Trial  A-om  Pickwick. 

Mrs.  Gamp. 

FareweU. 

The  Verdict. 


of  other  matter,  ^ch  contributors  as  II.  B.  Stowe, _ 

Hamilton,  etc.  Y'eariy,  $  1.  Sold  by  Newsdealers  at  10 
cents  per  copy.  Splendid  premiums.  Specimen  copy  free. 
Address  S.  S.  WOOD,  Newburgh,  New  York.  _ 


The  First  Editiox  of  Onk  Hi  xdbf.d  axd  Fiftt 
TaorsAXD  copies  of  Vick’s  Illnstrated  Catalonie 
of  Seeds  and  Floral  Guide,  la  published  and  reaifv  to 
smd  out,  — 100  pages,  and  an  Engraving  of  almost  every 
desirable  Flower  and  Vegetable.  It  Is  elegantly  printed 
on  One  tinted  taper,  illustrated  with  Three  Hundred  line 
Wood  Engravings  and  Two  beautiful 

COLORED  PLATE.S. 


MY  STUDY  WINDOWS. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell.  1  vol.  12mo.  Uniform 
with  ".Yrnong  my  Books,”  $2.00. 

CoETENTS.  — My  Garden  Acquaintance,  A  Good  Word 
for  Winter,  On  a  Certain  Condescension  In  Foreigners,  A 
Great  Fnbllc  Character  (Hon.  Josiab  Quincy),  Carlyle, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Tbe  IMs  and  Letters  of  James  Gates 
1‘erelvsl,  Thoreaii,  Swinburne’s  Tragedies,  Chancer,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Old  Authors,  Emerson  the  Lecturer,  Pope. 

For  sale  by  all  BookseUers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMEH  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Boaton. 
Late  licknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


The  most  beautifril  and  the  most  Instructive  Floral  Guide 
published.  A  German  Edition  published,  in  all  other 
raapects  sImUar  to  tbe  English. 

S<-nt  free  to  all  my  castranets  of  1X71),  as  rapidl.v  as  pos¬ 
sible,  without  ^plication.  Sent  to  all  others  who  order 
them  for  Ten  Cents,  whichisnot  halfthecoat.  Address, 

_ JAMES  VICK,  Rochester.  N,  Y. 


This  book  cannot  flUl  to  be  a  very  welcome  sonvenir  of 
memorable  evenings  to  tboae  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
bear  Mr.  Dickens  Interpret  the  most  characteristic  per¬ 
sons  and  scenes  bi  his  novels ;  while  to  those  not  so  for¬ 
tunate  Mise  Field’s  loving  portraiture  will  be  a  pleasant 
and  valued  memorial  of  one  to  whose  humane  genius  tbe 
whole  world  is  debtor. 


FOR  THE  INSTANT 
Relief  and  Radical  Cure  of 

CCold  Feet,  Rhenma- 
tism.  Neuralgia,  Head¬ 
ache,  Dyspepsia,  Losa  of 
Vital  Power.Nervons  Pros¬ 
tration  or  DeUUty,  and  aU 
other  Nervous  Diseases. 
Sold  by  druggists.  Send 
stamp  for  clronlar.  Address 
VOLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
146  Tremont  street,  Boston. 


MlPDnQnnDCQ  J  illustrated  Price  List  sent  free 
InlunUOuUrCOi  Y  on  application. 

T.  H.  JIc.VLLlSTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


*«*  For  sale  by  aU  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ed^  of  price  by  the  PnbUshets, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  00.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


>y  one  Acent,  selling  SILVER’S  BROOM. 
}  In  use.  RwomiiNOded  by  Borace  Orntey  and' 
\ Agrieulturitt.  Onseounty foreaehag't. 

C.  A.  CLEGG  A  C  0.,  New  York,  or  (Alcago,  HI. 


lend  nTcents  fbr  mnsimled  Pamphlet,  with  Pboto- 
tpliic  Likenvsises  of  l>atl  cases  before  and  after  cure. 

)R.  SHERMAN,  897  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

vagabond  adventures.  By 

T  Ralph  Kkilku.  1  toI.  Itmo. 

TheM  **  Ad%'eiitarr«  **  ft>nn  a  book  which  to  $»  thriHinidY 
IntcreBtinf  m  the  best  of  dutcU,  and  yet  to  the  tniththl 
account  or  tw'enty^two  yeant  of  an  actual  experience.  It 
to  a  graphic  portrai>*ml  or  phai»cs  of  UIV>  wbicn  have  never 
bethre  got  into  bouha,  amt  to  AtU  of  amuaetnent  and  tn> 
strttctkm  for  all  a^ea  and  ail  claaaea. 

VEELER’S  vagabond  adven- 

JV  Tl'B£8.  $1J*. 

^  Too  .holt  rathrr  than  too  kmc,  and  nowbnr  apun  oat 
by  ModkM  cnoimnit,  or  by  wlilnins  over  mlnirtimea 
ginc  by.” —  Arrtnr,  lamdom. 

V  EELER’S  VAGABOND  ADVEN- 

XV  Tt’REft. 

“  Told  In  tk«  pkoaantrot  fbahlon,  and  wUhoot  a  word 
that  can  otf^nd.” —  Lomdim  Spect€dor. 

”  Of  all  this  CThe  Toor  of  Enrope  for  $  ISI],  Sir.  Krelrr 
makea  a  atorr  that  woold  be  agraeoble  rradmte  for  tta  in- 
ckk  nta  merdy,  bat  which  he  tella  In  a  manner  that  of  It- 
arlt'Kirea  plcoanie,  and  will  make  readera  dcaire  (hither 
aoiualntancc  with  hhn.” — .Vrw  iort  Jt’thtm. 

“  R  RALPH  KEELER’S  ‘Three  Yehre 

-LVX  aa  a  Xegro-Silnatiel  *  la  a  fteah,  Tlvld  trcaid  of  a 
peraeoal  experience  toM  without  rtcntlam,  but  with  a 
rrankneoa  that,  without  hia  aaying  It,  ahowa  the  writer  to 
hare  mounteil  on  atrppiiM.etonoa  ofhtadeadaelf  to  higher 
thinga,”  —  .Vew  fort  TtiSume. 

■RALPH  KEELER’S  VAGABOND  AD- 

XV  VESTTRES. 

”  lie  haa  made  K  Urely  and  agreeable  In  atyle,  and  be 
haa  addrcaaed  himaelf  ao  akilfhOy  to  the  reader’s  gnoil 
wnae  aa  well  aa  Intereot,  thatwe  believe  the  public  will 
nnd  It,  aa  we  do,  a  novelty  In  literature,  and  aumething 
wiy  much  better  than  a  nus-elty.”— Jrlaahc  HontUy. 

V  EELER’S  VAGABOND  ADVEN- 

XV  Tl  REit.  $  1JI». 

“  The  book  la  unique  in  character  and  manner . It 

la  diflicnit  to  imagine  a  IKb  so  fuii  of  adventure  followed 
in  the  mldat  of  our  pioaaic  .ociety.”  —  Botton  Pott. 

”  A  more  charming  book  than  this,  of  ita  kind  —  If  It  la 
not  am  gfmerit —  baa  not  been  iaaiied  in  thia  countiy  for  a 
t  welvemooth.”  —  St.  Louit  Demorrot. 

Jamks  R.  OacooD  A  Co.,  PnbUaheia,  Boaton. 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fielda,  and  Flelda,  Osgood,  A  Co, 

VrlLLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON,  of 

TT  the  “Xational  Intelligmcrr.”  A  Blorniphlcal 
bketeh,  with  nuwlng  Koticea  of  his  Aaaoelatea  and  Fiwnda. 
I’rrpored  by  his  Daughter.  1vol.  I'imo.  t2.M. 

*'  It  ki  larrlT  that  one  Is  aurprlse.1  with  so  dellghtfhl  a 
Idoginphy  aa  that  of  B’llllam  Winston  Itratan,  the  veteran 
editor  of  the  old  yatiooal  MeOiyfnctr,  the  bosom  (Mend 
<f  B’ebater  and  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  country,  and 
himaeir  a  Ikctor  of  no  little  importance  in  what  the 
I'nitcd  States  baa  had  to  do  In  the  making  of  history. 
The  book  la  an  American  *  Diary  of  Crabb  Kobtnaon.’ "  — 
y,  F.  Bttmiog  Moil. 

“\fR  WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON 

ItJL  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  cultare  and  ability,  and 
the  poaiUon  be  held  In  Washington  brought  him  Into 
almuM  dally  contact  with  the  eminent  men  of  his  day. 
Those  who  re^  the  memoir  of  him  prepared  by  a  member 


■RRET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  Tenth 

X3  Edition.  $1J«. 

”  That  Sir.  Harte  haa  struck  out  a  path  for  himaelf  Is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  bis  success.  Hla  present  volume, 
though  It  docs  not  Include  all  the  beat  of  his  poems,  will 
eoullim  the  reputation  he  haa  made  beyond  the  Paclllc 
eoaat,  where  he  was  Justly  appreciated,  by  all  whoae  Judg¬ 
ment  makes  public  opinion,  years  before  he  hit  the  mpu- 
lar  humor  elsewhere.  It  contains  more  that  Is  ftesh  and 
bright,  that  la  racy  of  a  virgin  aoU  and  odoroua  of  IMW 
flelda,  than  any  bookof  Its  alxe  that  baacometoournotloe 
tot  miuiy  yean.”—  Stm  Prrnntiieo  BuHttio. 

“  RRET  HARTE  h»a  risen  to  a  cnnspic- 

X3  nous  place  among  the  wrlten  of  enrrsnt  American 
Uteiatnrr.  In  the  kecimoaa  and  rarity  of  hla  mental  In¬ 
sight,  in  the  power  to  plctnrr  whatever  he  wiahea  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  the  admirable  rmalltles  of  hla  sentiment  and 
humor,  and  In  the  peculiarly  happy  blending  of  an  almost 
aodacluus  vigor  and  a  qnlct  and  melting  pathos,  he  haa 
fow  equals.”  —  Morning  Star, 

TSRET  HARTE’S  POEMS.  Tenth 
X3  Edition. 

“Hla  humor  la  peifeet  Kowhrre  does  the  reader  break 
out  In  a  laugh,  but  he  la  on  the  verge  of  laughing  all  the 
time.  B’e  sec  nothing  In  hla  prose  or  poeiiu  but  wbat.lt 
seems  as  If  we  might  have  done.  That  Is  the  way  we  fnl 
In  reading  Itaniel  Webster.  But  try  the  Perms  by  Bret 
Harte.”  —  .Ve«r  Port  t'flnsrtoa  Umaer, 

OVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

Jk  New  Kovel.  Paper,  M  cents;  Cloth,  $ I.M. 

*’  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  presented  their  (list 
novel  in  very  attractive  form.  It  la  a  modem  romance, 
(Hied  with  liKidmt,  and  though  the  plot  la  not  of  the 
highest  order,  the  story  ‘Woven  of  Many  Threads’  la 
interestliig  from  the  opening  to  the  close.  '1  he  chameters 
arc  very  lUstlnctly  drawn,  and  the  bcrolires  and  heroes  arc 
sketched  with  skill.  It  Is  a  story  which  will  And  many 
appreciative  readcra,  for  It  develops  the  tender  emotloiu 
of  the  heart  with  great  delicacy.”— Bosloa  Journal. 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

”  On  the  whole,  the  stoiy  deaervea  the  praise  of 
being  elaborated  with  no  comirmn  Ingenuity,  of  b^g  told 
In  language  of  more  than  ordituuy  elegance,  aad  of  de¬ 
lineating  characters  that  ate  vulcd  and  lifellko  enough  to 
engage  tne  unflagging  Interest  of  the  reader  hr  the  recital 
of  their  diverse  fortunes.”— A'eis  Pori  Tima. 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

“  It  has  all  the  Interest  of  a  book  of  travels  wllh- 
ottt  ceasing  to  be  a  nanaiicr,  hill  of  passion  and  alive  with 
finely  delineated  characters.  The  story  has  received  the 
conunendation  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  llteraiy 
men  and  women  of  this  countiy,  and  Is  apparently  well 
started  on  a  prosperous  career.”  -  Cmctsaud  Chronicle. 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  PnbUshers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 
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nf  hto  fiunlly,  and  puUtohcd  by  Mewre.  Oofood  A  Co.,  of  P!V17T?V  WAT'TTHT^AV 

Kohton,  wlU  find  tornielvc®  repaid  for  the  trouble,**  ^  '  JjjXV  X  O-A  X  U  Xt  X^xV  X  • 

WW.  SEATON.  “Mr.  Seaton’s  jour-  aiTiTRliAV  iiARf’H  i«7i 

•  noltotie  IHb  tn  Wmehlngton  extended  from  the  od-  bAillKUAY,  31AKCH  18,  1871. 


mintotnUloii  of  James  Madtoon  to  that  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  aa  we  fdlow  the  coarse  of  hla  Mofnraphy,  we 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  all  the  irrciU  character*  that 
fljrared  at  the  Capital  during  all  this  long  tntcrral,  with 
oUmpaea  also  of  the  fhnioua  wonum,  the  ftiahiona  and  cos- 
toma  of  society,  and  moch  other  matter  that  to  really  en¬ 
tertaining.** 

T  IFE  OF  SEATON.  “  Mr.  Seaton  was 

jLj  a  flunous  entertainer,  and  the  dmtK-rs  he  gave  are 
among  the  pleaiumtest  traditions  of  Washington.  The 
bkigiimhical  sketch  under  netlee  gives  llbrru  extracts 
(born  ms  correspctidcncc  with  Web^r  and  other  states¬ 
men  of  hla  period,  letters  ranging  (bom  ‘  gay  t«  grave, 
(bom  lively  to  severe.’  Altogether  a  more  sketciv  and 
lively  anbibiographieal  book  has  not  recently  made  Ita  ap¬ 
pearance.”  —  Cincinnati  Commercial. 

TIUE  GIRLS:  A  Home  Story.  By  Mrs. 

"T  A.  D.T.  WnmrET.authorflf"  Leslie  (Rildthwaite,” 
etc.  I’imo.  Fully  Illustrated.  $  1  JO. 

"  Who  that  was  Introduced  to  Leslie  GoldthwiUte,  that 
charming  summer  among  the  White  Mountains,  will  not 
gladly  seixe  the  opportonity  of  renewing  the  acqnaintance 
as  she  takes  her  place  with  *  B’e  Ulris,’  less  piquant,  mure 
quiet,  perhaps,  than  when  exhilarated  by  the  mountain 
breexes,  but  even  more  tbonghtftil,  and  carrying  out  Into 
life,  aiul  magnetizing  by  her  lorely  example  all  that  conw 
within  her  inflnance  ?  Ckrittian  Begutcr. 

•AfY  STUDY  WINDOWa  By  James 

aUL  Rtsszll  Lowell.  1  vol.  12mo.  Vnlfurm  with 
”  Among  my  Books.”  $2.00. 

CoirrsxTS.— My  Oaiden  Acquaintance,  A  Good  B’ord 
for  Winter,  On  a  Certain  Coodescrnslon  In  Foreigners,  A 
Great  PnbUe  Character  (Hon.  Jostah  (jumey),  Cartyle, 
Abraham  LInooIn,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Gates 
Fercival,  Thoieau,  Swinburne’s  Tragedies,  Chaucer,  Li- 
btaiy  of  Old  Authors,  Emerson  the  Lecturer,  Pope. 

T  OWELL’S  STUDY  WINDOWS. 

X-i  I  tJO. 

•’  'rtie  beloved  author  of '  The  BIglow  Papers,’  of  ‘  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Lannlkl,’  and  other  choice  pooiu,  of  *  Fire¬ 
side  Travels,’  and  ‘  Among  my  Books,’  must  not  be  pot  oir 
with  an  ordinaiy  noticr,  or  be  sandwiched  between  com¬ 
mon  writers.  There  is  ao  much  snnsbinr.llfo,  lore,  love,  and 
manhood  hr  all  his  writings,  that  it  is  a  giatefnl  task  to 

pomt  to  their  merits . He  Is  an  original  humorist, 

whose  productlaQa  are  redolent  of  the  flavor  of  the  great 
Western  Continent,  and  its  political  and  social  system.  It 
is  none  the  leas  true  that  he  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  English  tongue.  Indeed  he  is  equally  at 
home  In  German,  French,  Italian,  and  English  literature, 
while  the  lulluence  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  classics  on 
his  works  la  apparent  on  all  befitting  oeeasioiu.”  —  SI. 
John  Jommat. 

other  poems.  By 

XTl.  Joax  G.  Wbittieb.  With  Ylgnette  and  Hlnstra- 

tions.  IvoL  Mmo.  flJfl. 

**  Thia  elegant  little  book  begbu  with  a  poem  of  rabbini¬ 
cal  and  Oriental  IkiKy,  set  hr  a  ftomework  of  Sew  Eng- 
iHDd  scenery  and  sentfanent  —  snggeatliig  the  metaphor  of 


Unught.”— .Vear  Pori  Ttma. 

■\fIRIAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

iXL  *”11110  new  volume  Is  a  very  great  addition  to 
Amerloan  poetry,  and  wUl  do  man  than  any  yet  to  lift  Ita 
author  to  (he  height  on  which  EngUad  aad  America  de- 
U^t  to  oar  Bryant  and  oarLoogfUlow."— JF.  p, 
Jmms 

TlfECHANISM  IN  TBOUOHT  AND 

XTX  MORALS.  By  oum  WsavBLL  Holmbb.  1  voL 
Iftno.  flJfl. 

‘‘TUB  la  a  popojar  leleiittfiu  talk  on  the  ratatioofl  of 
body  and  nlM.  It  eonaista  mainly  of  a  coUeotlon  of 
emroas  anecdotea  aad  tneldents  iUostiatlveof  tbesabject, 
act  forth  i^th  the  apatUIng  vivacity  wtthoat  which  the 
author  woold  not  bahlmsdL*’- /Tar  Port  Trihma. 

“ItfECHANISM  IN  'raOUOHT  AND 

i.rX  MORALS  is  one  of  the  most  billllint  and  sog- 

Kitlve  of  all  that  the  wise  aad  witty  doctor  haa  written. 

e  notes  added  sinee  the  address  wtu  delivered  are  (tall 
of  foot  and  thooght,  sometlines  (kmiUar  bat  oftcaer  odd 
and  XMLOte.”— XjrrWfl^eM  JtepabMccm. 


TOWN-TALK. 

AN  AMERICAN  PLAY. 

“  Htppolyia.  This  Is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e’er  I  beard. 
Thewn'f,  T>:e  best  in  this  kind  are  butshadows  ,  mid 
the  wont  arc  no  worse,  if  imsginatlon  amend  them. 

*■  Hippolgta.  It  must  be  your  Imagination  then,  and 
not  theirs  ” 

A  ifidsnnimcr  yifkt't  Dream. 

For  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  one  of  the 
theatres  of  New  York  has  been  crowd¬ 
ed  every  evening  and  at  many  matinees,  by 
people  eager  to  see  a  purely  American  dra¬ 
ma,  —  a  comedy  by  a  New  York  journalist, 
wi^  its  scene  laid  in  familiar  localities,  its 
plot,  characters,  and  language  all  of  home 
manufacture,  llie  theatre  is  a  ver^’  small 
one,  to  he  snre,  and  the  city  veiy  big ;  but 
the  long  run  of  the  play  is  full  of  significance 
nevertheless,  since  it  is  such  as  very  few 
pieces  of  any  character  can  command.  The 
play  has  been  produced  also  in  Boston,  and 
seems  to  have  won  the  public  favor  there, 
in  spite  of  the  general  coldness  of  the  crit¬ 
ics.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  only  jnst  begin¬ 
ning  a  career  of  popularity,  which  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  through  iJl  tne  theatr^oing  towns  of 
the  conntry,  on  the  strength  of  the  prestige 
given  by  its  metropolitan  success.  At  any 
rate  the  history  of  the  affair,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  decisively  refutes  the  theory  that  the 
lack  of  American  drama  is  due  to  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  pnblic,  or  of  the  managers,  and 
furnishes  a  new  basis  for  speculation  on 
this  ever^mitful  subject. 

Now  what  is  this  play  of  “  Saratf^a  ’’  ? 
It  is  an  extravagant  five-act  farce,  oAhin- 
ner  constmeUon  and  shallower  wit  than  any 
farce  of  our  accuiaintance,  hot  provoking  a 
laugh  now  and  then  by  sheer  absnrditv  more 
absurd  than  that  of  the  wildest  burlesque. 
Hie  author  has  set  out  with  an  idea  not  ab- 
flolntely  bad  or  incwable  of  development, 
—  borrowing  firom  a  last  summer’s  novel,  by 
a  bright  Canadian  writer,  the  <K>nception  of 
a  fascinating,  not  positively  ’wicked  ^oong 
man,  betrotlied  to  four  or  five  ladies  at 
once,  and  madly  in  love  by  turns  with  each  of 
them.  Hiis  sort  of  thing  would  not  be  (loite 
agreeable  in  real  life,  but  it  is  admissible  in 
fiction  and  on  the  stage,  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  worked  ^  into  very  entertaining  com- 
plumtions.  But  the  auuor  of  “  Sarati^  ” 
is  not  capable  of  working  it  up.  Starting 
out  so  bravely,  -with  the  ud  of  Professor  De 
Mille,  he  is  imable  to  walk  a  step  alone. 
Having  introduced  his  fickle  and  all-embra¬ 
cing  hero,  and  taken  him  and  his  bevy  of 


beauties  to  the  fashionable  watering-place, 
he  can  think  of  nothing  better  to  carry  on 
the  action  than  a  series  of  challenges,  to 
mortal  combat,  sent  at  the  demands  of  the 
slighted  belles,  and  given  and  taken  in  ear¬ 
nest.  No  duel  is  actually  fought ;  but  upon 
the  device  of  the  numerous  cnallenges,  the 
various  degrees  of  cowardice  and  ii^nuity 
displayed,  and  the  confusion  atteniung  the 
meetings  appointed,  the  interest  of  the  last 
half  of  the  pla^  turns. 

A  man  writing  tar  children  would  not  in¬ 
troduce  the  duel  as  a  feature  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  life  of  to-day,  knowing  that  the  outrage 
upon  probability  would  be  resented  by 
readers  who  accept  the  coach  of  Cinderella 
and  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  without  a 
question.  The  incongruity  is  too  glaring. 
Tbe  English  tourist  who  listens  for  the 
Indian  war-wh(x>p  on  Broadway,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  kill  a  buffalo  on  his  journey  up  the 
Hudson,  is  not  more  at  war  with  reason  and 
common  sense.  That  an  audience  can 
listen  to  such  things  with  forbearance  and 
g(X)d-humor  argues  an  extreme  degree  of 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  public ;  but 
that  a  play  constructed  of  such  stuff  can 
win  marked  success  indicates  something 
more,  which  is  worth  a  little  searching. 
Such  a  phenomenon  cannot  exist  without  a 
cause.  Yet  the  further  we  probe  the  play, 
the  more  we  are  struck  wiu  the  opportu¬ 
nities  which  it  overliwks,  rather  than  with 
those  which  it  improves.  Where  is  a  more 
promising  mine  for  the  dnunatist  than  the 
Irish  maid-servant  of  our  day  as  developed 
by  American  institutions,  —  a  richer  fund 
of  humor,  a  better  chance  for  real  honest 
fiin  ?  Her  wit  is  fresh  and  charming,  her 
blunders  are  delicious,  her  vei^  ignorance 
is  picturesque.  There  is  an  Irish  nursery¬ 
maid  in  this  play ;  but  she  has  no  more 
drollery  than  the  Turk  who  stands  before  a 
tobacco  shop,  and  in  fact  does  nothing  but 
cross  the  stage  occasionally,  and  wail  a 
monotonoiu  lament  over  the  trivolities  of 
fashionable  mothers,  which  might  as  api- 
propriately  come  from  the  lips  of  a  Greek 
chorus.  Tlie  same  chance  is  thrown  away 
in  dealing  with  the  negro  waiters  of  the 
watering-place  hotels,  —  a  class  full  of  rare 
and  grotesque  characters  admirably  fitted 
for  stage  illustration,  could  the  dramatist 
and  the  actor  but  study  from  the  life  in¬ 
stead  of  from  the  minstrel  hall.  And  the 
same  comment  is  called  for  all  the  way  up 
the  list  of  personages,  —  thev  are  but  the 
shadows  of  caricatures,  and  the  skill  of  the 
best  actors  can  do  little  towards  giving 
them  substance.  As  to  the  wit  of  the  com¬ 
edy  it  consists  mainly  in  making  a  man  say 
over  a  doll  thing  so  many  times  that  the 
audience  laughs  at  last,  and  in  naming  a 
character  Muttonlegs  and  then  letting  the 
others  exasperate  him  by  miscalling  him 
Muttonhead.  Sentiment  there  is  none,  — 
or  only  a  few  vapid  lines  of  silliness  which 
compare  with  the  emptiest  dialogue  of  Rob¬ 
ertson  as  Robertson  to  Shakespeare.  The 
author  has  apparently  shrunk  irom  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  gratify  the  public  liking  for  honest, 
simple  love-making,  and  has  thrown  in  a 
little  dirt  instead  to  meet  another  public 
taste  more  easily  to  be  satisfied. 

And  yet  we  feel  bound  to  find  an  expla¬ 
nation  for  such  success  of  this  play  as  is 
implied  in  people’s  crowding  to  see  it  by  the 
thousand,  an<l  watching  its  progress  with 
pleased  countenances  to  the  going  down  of 
the  curtiun.  Not  a  few  critics  find  in  this 
indubitable  proof  of  the  silliness  and  stu¬ 
pidity  of  the  public,  the  lack  of  taste  to  de¬ 
tect  the  deficiencies  of  the  drama  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  anything  better.  But  we  prefer  to 
see  in  it  something  more  enconraging,  in  the 
earnest  craving  of  the  public  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  play,  rising  above  all  other  considera¬ 
tions.  “  Saratoga  ’’  is  at  least  American ;  it 
deals  'with  a  waterii^place  which  everybody 
knows ;  its  scenery  faithfully  depicts  familiar 
localities;  its  personals  wear  the  dresses 
of  American  men  and  women,  and  their 
conversation  has  no  allusions  unintelligible 
to  hearers  who  know  no  life  but  our  own. 
The  gratification  to  be  got  by  watching 
even  so  faint  an  imaging  forth  of  American 
life,  'with  its  duelling  in  New  York  and  its 
belles  who  are  no  more  like  those  of  Sara¬ 
toga,  except  in  dress  and  complexion,  than 
thev  are  like  the  belles  of  Dahomey,  is 
nothing  like  what  woold  be  produced  by 
a  comMy  really  reflecting  our  actual  ex¬ 
istence  as  “  Money  "  or  “  Caste  ”  reflects 
England,  —  hut  the  difference  is  only  in 
decree.  The  people  really  'want  represen¬ 
tations  of  our  own  manners  and  society  on 
the  staro ;  fidling  to  get  any  that  are  good, 
thev  tue  and  enjoy  the  b^  they  can  get 
with  such  relish  as  they  ma^’,  supplying  its 
deficiencies  from  their  own  imaginations  as 
Theseus  advises  his  bride  to  do  in  the  case  of 
Manager  Quince’s  company. 


Our  inference  therefore  is  that  there  is  a 
demand,  growing  more  and  more  urgent,  for 
an  American  drama ;  and  the  demand  ought 
to  create  a  supply.  “  Saratoga  ’’  and  other 
similar  productions  which  might  bo  named 
have  demonstrated  that  the  drama  will  pay. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  the  share  of 

Erofits  accorded  to  authors  by  our  managers ; 

ut  if  it  be  reckoned  on  such  a  basis  as  that 
adopted  in  London  or  in  Paris,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Saratoga  ’’  should  have  had  as 
profitable  a  winter  as  the  most  popnlar  lec¬ 
turer  known  to  the  lyceum  bureaux.  And 
even  supposing  “  Saratoga  ”  to  be  a  work  of 
real  sparkle  and  power  instead  of  the  inane 
trash  It  is,  how  much  less  the  wear  and  tear 
of  producing  it  than  that  of  a  long  lecture 
tour  I  This  is  not  an  empire,  and  literature 
and  the  drama  have  to  stand  on  their  own  legs, 
and  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it  in  the  end. 
Bat  were  we  in  the  counsels  of  an  empire 
striving  to  foster  letters  and  to  advance  the 
higher  phases  of  civilization  here,  we  should 
seek  to  add  to  such  temptation  as  is  implied 
in  the  pecuniary  rewanis  we  have  shown  to 
be  within  reach,  such  further  inducements 
of  gain  and  glory  as  would  set  many  pens 
at  work  on  wunatic  experiments.  In  that 
imaginary  Utopia,  the  anther  of  “  The  Poti- 
phar  Papers”  and  “Trumps,”  the  author 
of  “  The  Man  without  a  Country,”  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Oldtown  Folks,”  the  author  of 
“  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,”  the  author  of 
“Little  Women,”  the  author  of  “  Suburban 
Sketches,”  the  author  of  “  The  Outcasts 
of  Poker  Flat  ”  —  ay,  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  himself,  and  the  creator  of 
Hosea  Biglow,  should  all  do  their  best  in 
such  line  of  dramatic  effort  as  sailed  their 
respective  tastes,  “  tragedy,  comedy,  his¬ 
tory,  pastoral,”  and  so  following.  They 
would  not  all  succeed.  Thackeray  faUed  in 
a  comedy,  and  Dickens  made  no  success  of 
any  value  with  either  comic  opera  or  farce. 
But  Charles  Beade  has  written  almost  as 
many  good  plays  as  good  novels,  and  “  What 
will  ne  do  with  it  ?  ”  is  not  a  whit  better  or 
more  likely  to  live  to  the  next  century  than 
“Richelieu”  or  “The  Lady  of  Lyons.” 
So  we  need  not  go  back  to  “  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  ”  to  prove  that  brilliancy  in  other 
literary  walks  is  no  bar  to  the  best  achieve¬ 
ment  with  the  tools  of  the  stage.  And  with 
such  a  comjiany  as  that  we  have  suggested 
at  work,  with  as  many  more  of  almost  equal 
rank  who  would  be  stimulated  by  their  ex¬ 
ample,  what  a  prize  we  might  draw  I  Who 
shall  sap*  that  we  have  not  among  ns  some 
mute  inglorious  Sardon,  some  possible 
Sheridan  wasting  his  richness  on  the  desert 
air  of  the  comic  column  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  ?  The  cihnmittee  on  a  National 
Hymn  did  not  accomplish  much,  to  be 
sore ;  but  that  was  in  war-time,  when 
deeds,  not  words,  concerned  ns,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  dogmatically  assumed  that  a 
committee  on  an  American  Flay  might 
not  do  better,  with  a  great,  hungry,  gen¬ 
erous  public  behind  them  to  distribute  the 
medals. 


ROMANCES  OF  SENSATION. 

An  ingenious  defender  of  Miss  Braddon’s 
novels,  George  Augustus  Sala,  in  pro¬ 
fessing  his  scorn  for  the  critics  who  accused 
her  of  founding  the  interest  of  her  plots  on 
hateful  crimes,  triumphantly  asked  if  the 
greatest  dramatists  and  romancers  of  the 
world  bad  not  set  her  the  example  ?  In  his 
vein  Shakespeare  was  sensational,  Scott 
was  sensational,  Dickens  was  sensational, 
for  they  were  more  prolific  in  criminalities 
than  Miss  Braddon,  and  never  hesitated 
to  depict  any  wickedness  which  would  add 
interest  to  their  representations  and  narra¬ 
tives.  The  single  fact  which  he  did  not 
condescend  to  explain  was  all-important. 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  Dickens  leave  on 
the  minds  of  their  readers  an  artistic  im¬ 
pression  ;  Miss  Braddon’s  characters  smack 
of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  and  hardly  rise, 
in  respect  to  genius,  above  the  rec<^s  of 
the  ciminal  courts.  In  one  case  we  have 
an  idealization  of  criminal  human  nature;  in 
the  other  a  photographic  representation  of 
vulgar  criminals.  In  one  genius  enters ;  in 
the  other  the  hardest  commonplace  domi¬ 
nates  the  whole  stoiy.  In  one  crime  is  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  mnltitudinons  relations  with 
goodness  and  virtue ;  in  the  other  the  rela¬ 
tions  are  disturbed.  In  one  wickedness  is 
introduced  as  a  foil  to  goodness ;  in  the 
other  goodness  is  made  a  mere  foil  to  wick¬ 
edness.  In  one  everything  is  vitalized ;  in 
the  other  everything  is  vulgarized.  In  one 
we  may  have  the  behest  powers  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  human  nature  employed  to  set 
forth  a  representation  of  human  life,  which 
submits  to  the  conditions  of  Art';  in  the  other 
we  have  a  representation  of  human  life  which 
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implies  no  divining  glance  into  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  human  nature.  In  one  romance  and 
the  drama  are  justified,  because  they  teach 
us  something  which  . ^e  State  Trials  and 
the  Newgate  Calenow  are  impotent  to 
teach;  in  flie  other  everybody  who  reads  in 
the  newspapers  the  reports  of  the  courts, 
civil  and  criminal,  finds  that  in  mere  stimu¬ 
lants  to  curiosity  Miss  Braddon  is  tame  and 
diffuse  as  compared  with  the  reporters. 
Any  single  copy  of  the  London  Telegraph, 
price  one  penny,  will  give  us  more  practical 
criminalities  than  can  be  gleaned  in  any 
novel  of  Miss  Braddon,  price  one  pound 
eleven  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  enor¬ 
mous  gain  of  thirty-one  shillings  and  five- 
pence,  by  buying  the  Telegra{^  does  not 
appear  to  have  sufficiently  impressed  the 
critics  who  place  Miss  Bniddon,  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  her  materials,  by  the  side  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  Scott,  and  Dickens. 

That  Greece  and  Wales  are  on  a  level  in 
interest,  because  they  agree  in  this,  that 
there  is  “  a  mountain  in  Wales  and  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  Macedon,”  has  been  long  considered 
as  the  most  delicious  of  all  artistic  non  $equi- 
turs.  And  yet  this  is  the  real  argument  of 
the  persons  who  pretend  to  place  the  roman¬ 
cers  of  “  sensation  ”  by  the  side  of  the  great 
dramatists  and  novelists.  The  farmer  leave 
out  the  only  thing  which  could  justify  a  man 
or  woman  of  genius  in  vividly  depicdng  any 
form  or  variety  of  human  depravity.  The 
writer  who  is  on  a  level  with  depravity,  and 
merely  aspires  to  be  its  biographer,  —  the 
writer  who  justifies  depravity  in  virtue  of 
sympathizing  with  it,  are  at  once  consigned 
by  all  reasonable  critics  to  a  place  altogeth¬ 
er  outside  of  the  region  of  Art.  Shakespeare 
and  Scott  know  them  not  What  the  latter 
aim  to  do  is  something  very  different.  While 
the^  arc  really  more  tolerant  to  villmns  than 
their  successors,  in  virtue  of  exploring  their 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  they  still 
feel  that  villains  never  succeed,  in  any  high 
sense  of  success.  The  moral  constitution  of 
things  inevitably  dooms  rogues  to  ruin. 
These  men  of  genius  delight  in  endowing 
scoundrels  with  forces  of  understanding  and 
imagination  which  they  do  not  have  in  act¬ 
ual  life ;  but  in  lifting  them  above  ordinary 
life,  tliey  lift  also  above  ordinary  life  the  hon¬ 
est  men  and  women  whom  the  rascals  hope  to 
betray.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had  a  ter¬ 
rible  perception  of  the  force  exercised  in  this 
world  of  the  able  person  who  is  emancipated 
from  all  moral  principle ;  and  his  tragedies, 
accordingly,  exhibit  goodness  as  defeated; 
but  in  doiQgthis  he  involves  wickedness  itself 
in  the  catastrophe  it  has  cunningly  con¬ 
trived.  Scott,  with  a  different  view  of  life, 
alwaps  manages  that  his  most  accomplished 
villains  shall  fail  in  their  ultimate  purpose, 
and  die,  whilst  their  intended  victims  uve. 
Both  agree  in  celebrating  the  triumph  of 
goodness,  whether  goodness,  humanly  speak- 
in,  dies  or  lives.  An  intense  moral  percep. 
tion  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  their  magnifi¬ 
cent  representative  Art  Nobodv  dreams 
in  reading  either  Shakespeare  or  ^^tt  that 
tho  outside,  "  objective,”  moral  constitution 
of  the  Universe  is  at  all  affected  by  their  viv¬ 
id  presentation  of  the  brilliant  capacity  of 
thev  Edmunds  and  lagos,  their  Varneys  and 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistones. 

The  idea  of  juslifjing  the  brutal  excesses 
of  the  sensational  noveusts  by  appealing  to 
such  masters  of  ^  pity  and  terror”  seems  to 
us  too  ridiculous  to  be  worth  a  moment’s 
consideration.  But  as  long  as  mere  vul¬ 
gar  “  interest  ”  is  the  test  of  a  novel’s  value 
the  fundamontal  conditions  of  creative  Art 
will  have  to  be  continually  restated. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  here,  that  nov¬ 
elists  of  the  school  of  Miss  Braddon  have 
not  the  “  interest  ”  which  is  excited  in  any 
educated  mind  by  the  reading  of  novelists  of 
genius.  Miss  Braddon’s  great  novel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  boys  and  girls,  is 
either  “  Aurora  Floyd  ”  or  “  Lady  Audley’s 
Secret.”  In  both  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  what  is  called  “  padding.”  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  story  of  each  should 
not  be  compressed  into  half  a  volume,  ex¬ 
cept  (hat  the  author  chooses,  for  purposes 
purely  financial,  to  expand  it  into  three,  by 
intcrjHilating  a  vast  amount  of  pert  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  drearv  descriptions,  and  useless 
commonplaces  of  conversation,  between  the 
various  exciting  incidents.  Any  one  of  the 
novels  of  Charles  Beade  contains  more  of 
such  incidents  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  of 
^liss  Braddon's;  and,  in  addition,  Charles 
Ileade  is  a  stem  economist  of  words,  and 
never  uses  them  except  to  express  a  thought, 
or  flash  a  trait  of  character,  or  paint  a  land¬ 
scape,  or  give  impetus  to  his  narrative. 
Everytlung  that  f^  lovers  of  “  sensation” 
crave  is  superabnndantly  found  in  Charles 
Ileade  ;  his  style,  compact  almost  to  erispi- 
ness,  is  impatient  of  every  needless  phraser ; 
and  while  he  seems  to  sacrifice  everything 


to  “  action,”  he  still  leaves  on  the  mind  the 
impression  that  he  is  an  artist.  A  number 
of  beautiful  ideals  of  human  character  re¬ 
main  with  us,  as  a  permanent  possession,  af¬ 
ter  we  liave  exhausted  all  the  passion  and 
mystery  that  enter  into  his  plot.  More  in¬ 
teresting,  even  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word  than  Miss  Braddon,  he  rises  altogether 
above  her  in  style,  thought,  imagination, 
characterization,  and  ideal  aim. 

But  we  ^  further  than  this,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pit  Jane  Austen  against  Miss  Brad¬ 
don,  on  this  mere  question  of  narrative  “  in¬ 
terest”  Everybody  knows  that  Jane  Aus¬ 
ten,  though  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
novelists,  has  a  horror  of  all  the  ordinary 
stimulants  of  romance.  She  never  venture^ 
in  respect  to  incident,  beyond  what  might 
occur  in  any  respectable  English  family. 
The  passionate  and  furious  elements  which 
intmde  into  Charles  Beade’s  romances,  and 
give  them  such  a  melodramatic  charac¬ 
ter,  would  have  frightened  her  beyond  ex¬ 
pression.  And  yet  we  insist  that  her  novel 
of  Pride  and  Prejudice  ”  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  any  novel  which  Miss  Braddon  has 
ever  written.  It  can  be  read  by  ordiniury 
devourers  of  “  sensational  ”  romances,  with 
more  real  delight  than  they  experience  in 
any  inartistic  “tale  of  blood.”  As  for  the 
subtle  delineation  of  character,  which  charms 
those  who  can  appreciate  it,  we  leave  that 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  except  as 
it  insensibly  influences  the  most  uncritical 
and  uneducated  reader;  but  we  contend 
that  in  mere  interest  “Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice  ”  will  bear  away  the  palm  from  “  Aurora 
Floyd.”  We  should  like  to  have  the  exper¬ 
iment  tried  by  the  ignorant  lovers  of  aCss 
Braddon.  Alas  I  they  never  heard  of  Jane 
Austen  1 


NOTES. 

la  Yerdi  also  among  the  prophets  ?  Shall 
we  have  any  more  anvil  cnoruses  firom  the 
composer  of  “  Traviata  ”  and  “  Trovatore  ”  ? 
We  Mgin  to  question  whether  our  eyes  do 
not  deceive  us  when  we  read  his  latest  pub¬ 
lished  words.  Verdi  was  invited  not  long 
since  to  succeed  the  late  composer  Merca- 
dante  as  directm:  of  the  Naples  Musical 
Conservatory.  Although  he  declined  the 
honor,  he  nevertheless  gave  in  the  letter  an¬ 
nouncing  this  decision  two  or  three  charm¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  what  he  might  be  as  an  in¬ 
structor.  He  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
pleasure  he  should  find  in  “  tnuning  pupils 
in  the  strict  and  profixuid,  though  clear  and 
simple  studies  ”  of  the  Neapolitan  masters. 
He  remarked  that  he  was  not  afmd  of  the 
crashv  music  of  the  future,  which  we  can 
well  believe.  He  would  say  to  young  stu¬ 
dents  :  “  Practice  fugues  constantly,  assidu¬ 
ously  and  to  the  utmost,”  “  attend  now  and 
then  perfimnances  of  modem  operas,  with¬ 
out  yielding  to  the  fiucination  or  florid  har* 
mony  and  orchestration,  or  chords  of  the  di¬ 
minished  seventh,  —  quicksands  or  harbor 
of  refuge  (as  it  may  m)  to  all  who  do  not 
know  how  to  write  four  bars  without  their 
assistance.”  Farther  on  he  remarks  that 
“  licenses  in  counterpoint  may  piass  and  oc¬ 
casionally  prove  eff^tive  on  the  operatic 
stage ;  but  in  a  conservatoire  to  progress  is 
to  go  back  to  the  ancient  rules  and  canons.” 
All  this  is  certainly  very  delightful  in  Verdi. 
It  is  to  be  comparod  with  nothing  but  the 
“  last  dying  speech  ”  of  the  criminal.  Cer¬ 
tainly  uie  vicious  musical  taste  of  the  pres, 
ent  generation  is  due  more  to  Verdi  than  to 
almost  any  one  else.  Having  done  all  this 
injury  to  art  he  virtually  says  that  his  own 
art  has  been  no  art  at  ail,  and  that  true  stu¬ 
dents  must  practise  fugues,  discard  the  “  di¬ 
minished  seventh,”  and  avoid  license  in 
counterpoint. 


The  'Tribune  recently  gave  some  novel 
and  interesting  facts  touching  the  modtu 
operandi  of  forgers.  When  we  see  how 
easily  a  man  can  doctor  a  check  with  acids 
we  wonder  at  the  comparaUvely  small  crop 
of  forgers  which  America  Las  produced. 
'The  forger,  says  the  Tribune,  has  learned 
that  a  certain  combination  of  acids,  when 
applied  upon  writing,  devours  the  ink  and 
leaves  no  stain  upon  the  white  paper.  He 
provides  himself  with  a  vial  of  the  trans¬ 
parent  fluid ,  with  a  small  camel’s-hair 
brush,  or  simply  a  quill  pen,  and  with  a 
magnifying  glass ;  he  is  careful  to  place  the 
acid  only  upon  the  ink;  he  usually  urges 
that  the  chock  to  be  altered  shall  be  brought 
to  him  while  the  writing  is  still  fresh,  only 
an  hour  or  two  old ;  the  erasure  may  then 
be  more  neatly  effected ;  in  the  application 
ot  the  acid  the  sizing  upon  the  surface  of 
the  paper  is  of  course  destroyed ;  he  takes 
up  a  nucln  t  of  peculiar  powder,  and  by  fre¬ 
quent  delicate  touches,  reproduces  tlie 


smooth,  firm  writing-surface  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  a  powerful  microscope  is  needed 
to  detect  the  patch.  'Thus  in  a  few  minutes 
he  has  a  check  in  blank  over  a  genuine  sig¬ 
nature,  and  any  desired  nmnei^  may  be 
inserted  The  old-fashioned  forger  who  lar 
bored  to  reprodnee  the  drawer’s  signature 
was  a  very  smw  person  indeed  and  ought  to 
have  been  ashamed  ot  himself.  Nowadays  j 
a  rascal  can  present  a  check  properly  signed. 
It  argues  great  skill  and  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  bank  cashiers  and  others  that 
they  are  so  seldom  victimized. 

Once  every  year  there  is  a  debate  in  each 
House  of  Parliament  on  an  amendment  of 
the  English  marriage  laws.  The  House  of 
Commons,  year  after  year,  passes  a  bill  to 
legalize  the  marriage  m  widowers  with  their 
deceased  wives’  sisters,  and  year  after  year 
the  House  of  Lords  throws  it  out.  The  old 
and  absurd  statute,  which  prohibits  such 
matches  as  immoral  and  incestuous,  is  con¬ 
stantly  disregarded  in  all  grades  of  British 
society.  'The  only  effect  of  the  refusal  of 
the  upper  House  of  Parliament  to  pass  the 
bill  is  to  keep  the  ban  of  illegitimacy  on  the 
children  of  such  marriages.  What,  asks 
the  noble  lord  on  the  Tory  side,  and  what, 
echoes  the  conservative  journal  the  next 
morning,  is  to  prevent  some  one  firom  follow¬ 
ing  this  bill  up  with  another  to  legalize 
marriages  between  widows  and  their  de¬ 
ceased  husbands’  brothers  ?  What  is  to 
prevent  another  law  from  removing  the  pro¬ 
hibition  on  a  man  as  to  marrying  his  first 
wife’s  daughter  by  another  husband,  or  her 
aunt,  or  her  grandmother  ?  What,  indeed  ? 
'The  whole  fiffiric  of  British  society  is  totteiv 
inv  when  such  propositions  are  made.  One 
might  say,  indeed,  that  there  was  rather 
more  consangninity  between  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  late  husband  than  there  is  ordi¬ 
narily  between  a  man  and  bis  wife’s  maternal 
aunt,  but  royal  personals  are  exempted 
firom  the  petty  rules  which  restrict  ordinarj’ 
mortals.  Considering  the  looseness  of  mar¬ 
riage  ties  in  these  days  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  hesitates  to  tinker  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws ;  but  it  would  seem  that  an  absurd 
law.  Tike  that  in  question,  which  is  constant¬ 
ly  breeding  raisenief,  would  be  less  threat¬ 
ening  off  uie  statute-book  than  on  it. 

Not  a  great  while  since  California  was 
looked  upon  by  lecturers  as  the  Promised 
Land,  —  a  land  flowing  with  applause  and 
money.  The  moment  a  man  achieved  a 
success  in  the  Eastern  States,  he  was  asked 
by  telegr^ih,  like  poor  Artemus  Ward, 
what  he  would  take  for  thirty  nights.  He 
was  not  always  as  witty  or  frank  as  Browne, 
who  replied,  “  Brandy  and  water.”  From 
three  to  five  thousand  dollars  were  consid¬ 
ered  fair  remuneration.  Some  lecturers, 
Bayard  Taylor  for  instance,  received  a 
larger  sum  for  a  brief  tour.  Those  halcyon 
days,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken,  have  passed. 
California  sends  us  clever  men  of  her  own 
now.  She  has  also  brought  forth  a  brood  of 
critics  who  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  aver¬ 
age  lecturer.  'The  candor  of  these  critics  is 
something  sui  genens.  For  instance,  one  of 
them  thus  disposes  of  a  San  Francisco 
gentleman:  “Elder  Grant  lectured  on 
‘Eternal  Misery’  on  'Thursday  night,  and 
gave  his  hearers  an  instalment  of  it  that 
^ted  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  'The  lec¬ 
ture  fell  rather  coldly  from  the  speaker’s 
lips.  We  pray  that  he  may  be  able  to  speak 
more  feelingly  about  ‘  Eternal  Mucry  ’ 
hereafter.”  It  is  an  honest  critic. 


We  have  it  in  our  power  to  settle  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  recently  agitated  the  critical 
mind.  “  Truthful  James  ”  stated  the  case 
just  as  he  intended  to  state  it  when  he  said 
that  the  Heathen  Chinee  had  twenty-four 
packs  concealed  in  his  sleeves  — 

Id  hii  lieerei,  which  were  loDf, 

H-i  bad  twenty  four  parks  — 

Which  was  cominc  it  stronf. 

Yet  I  stats  bat  the  tacts.” 

If  our  celestial  filend  could  have  known  be¬ 
forehand  that  he  was  to  play  nothing  but 
euchre,  he  would  have  excluded  every¬ 
thing  but  jacks.  Not  being  gifted  with 
foreknowledge  absolute,  he  prepared  himself 
according  to  his  light,  for  any  kind  of  game. 
The  result  proves  that  he  was  unwise  to 
stow  away  so  many  cards  in  his  voluminous 
sleeves.  With  all  his  cunning  he  failed  to 
deceive  Mr.  William  Nye,  a  circumstance 
which  lends  significance  to  the  assertion  — 
“  That  for  ways  that  are  dark. 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vala. 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar.’* 

It  seems  that  Mile.  Schneider  is  not  dead 
after  all,  and  that  we  by  our  early  go¬ 
ing  to  press  have  fallen  with  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  into  the  snare  set  by  her  cunning 
manager,  and  given  the  lady  a  little  of  that 


gratuitous  advertising  which  is  worth  so 
much  more  than  any  that  can  be  paid  for. 
'This  device  of  a  mock  death  and  a  speedy 
resurrection,  to  make  a  more  effective  en¬ 
trance^  is  borrowed  fnan  the  stage,  and 
comes  naturally  to  the  luminaries  of  the 
stage  ;  but  it  is  out  of  place  anywhere  else. 
We  have  been  shockea  beyond  expression 
j  to  bear,  daring  the  week,  petty  ana  malig¬ 
nant  insinuations  that  the  anxiety  about  the 
safety  of  the  San  Domingo  Ckmunission  was 
manufactured  to  create  sympathy  for  the 
plan  of  annexation,  and,  on  the  otner  band, 
that  the  recent  illness  of  an  eminent  states¬ 
man  was  magnified,  if  not  simulated,  to  add 
effect  to  a  coming  speech  fi’om  his  lips.  A 
thunder-storm  clears  the  air  of  a  saltrv’  day ; 
a  revolution  purifies  the  affairs  of  a  demor¬ 
alized  nation ;  but  there  seems  no  remedy 
for  a  press  so  lost  to  propriety  as  to  give 
currency  to  stories  such  as  these,  and  worse 
than  these,  which  have  a  tendency  to  make 
humanity  think  poorly  of  human  nature. 

'The  New  York  World  certainly  has  a 
funny  man  on  its  editorial  staff.  The  driest 
statement  of  fitet  becomes  a  mot  the  instant 
he  lays  hand  on  it.  “  During  the  month  of 
March,”  he  remarks,  with  uresistible  lan¬ 
guor,  “  another  brick  will  be  laid  on  the 
Post-office  site.”  All  is  fish  that  comes  to 
his  net.  “  'The  heavMnond*,”  he  says,  “  is 
already  overhauling  its  Saratoggeiy  for 
next  summer.”  He  is  very  happy  with  lo¬ 
cal  items,  but  not  less  fortunate  with  foreign 
affairs.  Every  steamer  seems  to  bring  him 
a  consignment  of  jokes.  'This  is  one  of  his 
latest :  “  'Three  dollars  a  pound  fin*  zoologi¬ 
cal  steaks  in  Paris  1  How’s  that  for  hyena?” 
We  should  say  that  that  is  very  well  indeed ; 
but  perhaps  our  humorist  would  not  be  so 
glib  if  he  were  obliged  to  eat  them. 

A  New  York  lady  protests  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers  against  long  dresses  for 
street  costumes,  from  which  we  infer  that 
trails  are  t^ain  coming  into  fashion.  'The 
short  walking-dress  of  the  last  one  mr  two 
years  is  at  once  so  pretty  and  sensible  that 
we  hope  it  is  not  to  be  discarded.  Trailing 
robes  are  very  graceful,  we  will  not  say  con¬ 
venient,  in  a  drawing-room,  but  they  are  de¬ 
testable  out-of-doors.  If  we  could  get  at  the 
number  of  women  who  have  caught  their 
deaths  by  walking  in  damp  skirts  we  should 
probably  have  a  verv  curious  and  startling 

fiage  of  statistics.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
ady  referred  to  in  wishing  to  have  the  sub¬ 
ject  so  talked  of  that  a  woman  would  be 
mortified  to  be  seen  sweeping  the  sidewalks 
and  the  crossing  with  her  driqiery. 

'The  announcement  last  week  of  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  at 
her  residence  in  London,  saddened  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  this 
country.  At  the  time  of  her  decease  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  was  preparing  the  Italian  Note- 
Books  of  her  husband  for  the  press.  How 
far  she  had  progressed  in  her  tabors  is  not 
known ;  but  it  is  feared  that  little  was  ar¬ 
ranged  beyond  the  two  or  three  papers 
published  in  “  Good  Words.”  'The  copying 
and  editing  Hawthorne’s  indistinctly  writ¬ 
ten  journals  was  a  task  which  she  performed 
with  skilful  as  well  as  loving  hands. 

It  will  take  France  many  and  many  a 
year  to  forget  or  forgive  the  humiliation  she 
has  receiv^  at  the  hands  of  Prussia.  One 
of  the  last  illustrations  in  the  Charivari, 
signed  “  Cham,”  represents  a  crowd  of  Prus¬ 
sians  carrying  away  in  their  hands,  on  their 
backs,  and  in  baskets  all  the  clocks  in 
France,  and  Cham  remarks,  “  'They  may 
carrj’  off  all  the  clocks,  but  they  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  hour  of  vengeance  from  striking.” 
We  take  it  that  this  hour  will  not  be  sound¬ 
ed  in  our  generation,  though  stranger  things 
have  happened,  —  the  surrender  of  Paris  to 
a  German  emperor,  for  example. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  “by  the 
death  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Baron  Joseph  Eotvds,  of  Vusiros-Nam^ny, 
Hungary  has  sustained  a  loss  which  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  her  to  re¬ 
place.”  It  is  not  precisely  clear  why  Hun¬ 
gary  should  wish  to  replace  a  loss,  but  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  —  which  now  and  then 
gives  its  illiterate  contemporaries  elementary 
lessons  in  grammar,  —  is  obviously  wrong 
in  seeking  to  discourage  Hnngary. 

When  you  see  it  stated  in  the  papers  that 
Miss  Flighty  received  $  400  for  her  article 
in  Scribbler’s  Monthly,  or  that  Mr.  Voluble, 
the  delightful  lecturer,  makes  $  9,000  a  sea¬ 
son,  the  truth  of  the  stmry  will  lose  naught 
if  you  drop  a  nought  from  those  desirable 
figures.  In  this  country  the  T>eople  who  get 
overpaid  for  mediocre  things  are  not  nu¬ 
merous,  —  and  they  never  tell  about  it. 
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THE  TArae  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

BY  RALPH  KEELER  AND  HARRY  FENN. 

IIL  — BEFORE  THE  WORKS. 

117  to  compute  the  Trealth  of  | 

T  T  the  fifteen  thousand  square  miles  of 
bitiuninous  coaL  hv  which  Pittsburgh  is  sui^ 
rounded,  Arabic  figures  become  as  marrel-  i 
lous  as  the  “  Arabian  Nights.”  ThiiA  of  a  | 
coal-field  of  8,600,000  acres !  In  their  easy  ^ 
opulence  the  gleaners  of  these  rast  harvests  j 
have  not  thou^M  it  worth  while  to  explore 
the  depths  to  which  English  and  French  ! 
mines  are  wo^Led.  The  number  and  extent  : 
of  the  lower  seams  therefore  have  never 
been  estimated.  Figures  and  imagination 
both  would  be  lost,  no  doubt,  in  the  approx-  | 
imate  truth,  and  truth  itself^  1  think,  never 
before  had  so  rich  a  well  to  lie  in.  “  It  is 
however  computed,”  says  Mr.  Thurston, 

“  that  the  upper  seam,  rating  it  at  an 
average  of  six  feet  in  thickness,  contains  ! 
1,123,848,000,000  bushels,  or  40,137,322,500  j 
tons,  which  at  two  dollars  a  ton,  or  a  frac-  ; 
tion  over  seven  cents  a  bushel,  would  be 
worth  over  eighty  and  one  quarter  billions  of  j 
money ;  or  over  thirty  times  the  sum  of  the  ! 

national  debt . eqi^  to  the  gold  and  j 

silver  products  of  the  Pacific  Slope  at  one  ; 
hundrra  milUons  a  year  for  nearly  a  thou-  | 
sand  years.” 

Those  who  have  laughed  at  the  tipsy 
statesman  who  drew  out  his  pocket-b^k  ' 
and  wanted  to  know  how  much  the  “  nash’l  i 
debt  ”  was,  for  be  would  pay  it  himself,  may  | 
now  wonder  at  the  more  serious  spectacle  of  j 
a  city  which  could  put  its  hand  soberly  into  i 
its  pocket  —  only  its  lueast-pocket  at  that  —  I 
ana  pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  the  nation  I 
with  an  inconsiderable  per  cent  of  the  lining  | 
of  its  single  wallet.  We  stand  amazed  be-  j 
fore  the  shop-lifting  imagination  that  would  | 
go  farther  down  to  the  seams  and  pockets  1 
of  the  figurative  waistcoat  and  pantaloons 
of  such  inconceivable  wealth. 

And  yet  aU  these  acres  were  bought  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  the  Penn  family,  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  If  the  Penns  had 
held  on  to  this  purchase  even  tiL  Macaulay’s 
day,  th^  might  have  received  larger  justice 
at  ms  hands,  from  the  respect  he  must  have  { 
piud  to  the  greatest  speculation  in  history. 

There  is  one  man,  known  wherever  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal  is  used  as  “  The  Coal  Ring,” 
who  seems  In  some  way  to  have  turned  uie 
swart  subject  of  his  dominion  to  enormous 
profit.  No  two  persons  agree  in  the  estimate 
of  his  vast  wealu.  He  is  a  large,  strong- 
limbed  man,  who  is  said  to  have  laid  trie 
foundation  of  his  trafiic  in  a  flat-boat  manned 
by  himself  He  now  ships  fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  coal  and  twenty  car-loads  of  coke 
per  day.  On  the  last  rise  in  the  rivers,  he 
sent  down  stream,  on  barges  'md  flat-boats, 
four  millions  of  bushels,  and  if  it  had  been 
“  a  ten-foot  rise  ”  be  would  have  sent  away 
eight  million  bushels  of  coal.  During  the 
war  he  furnished  fuel  to  the  armies  and  gun¬ 
boats  of  the  Southern  rivers.  At  times  the 
transportation  became  so  dangerous  that,  to 
live  up  to  his  contract,  he  had  to  take  charge 
of  his  own  barges,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
fought  his  way  with  musket  and  howitzer 
through  many  a  perilous  ambush  and  attack, 
and  that  be  never  broke  his  contract. 

“  The  Coal  King,”  and  all  others  who 
make  shipments  by  water  from  Pittsburgh 
and  the  surrounding  countiy,  are  loud  in 
their  complunts  agamst  the  obstruction  of 
the  Ohio  Kiver  by  bridges.  He  thinks  that 
the  desired  improvement  of  the  river  navi¬ 
gation  to  Cincinnati  might  be  made  for  less 
money  than  would  represent  the  amount  of 
the  losses  incurred  in  two  days’  run  from 
I^ttsburgfa,  aftm:  a  rise,  should  ice  be  en¬ 
countered.  These  losses  are  disastrous  not 
only  to  the  dealers,  but  to  the  thousands  on 
the  lower  rivers  who  are  dependent  upon 
Pittsburgh  for  their  coal.  The  vast  sMp- 
ments  now  made  by  river  cannot  be  made, 
and,  it  is  claimed,  never  can  be  made,  by 
railwav.  “  The  Coal  King,”  though  un¬ 
skilled  to  distinguish  the  relation  of  verbs 
and  nouns,  grew  very  eloquent  when  talking 
to  me  about  the  obstructions  to  the  tribiK 
taries  of  his  emjnre.  There  was  something 
very  fine  in  the  sharp  eye  and  rugged  face 
of  this  strong-framed  flat-boatman,  and 
something  bet^  than  grammar  withal  in 
his  spee^  when  he  arose  indignantly  to 
his  feet  and  said,  “  These  rivers  is  God 
Almighty’s  highways,  and  no  man,  nor  no 
lot  of  men  has  a  right  to  put  anytliing  in 
their  way  1  ” 

^Vhen,  indeed,  it  is  considered  what  pro¬ 
portion  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the 
inland  rivers  bears  to  the  entire  foreign  com¬ 
merce  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen 
even  by  (^ogressmen  how  just  is  the  de¬ 


mand  of  Pittsburgh  and  other  towns  along 
these  rivers  that  their  navigation  should  be  ; 
improved  rather  than  obstructed.  The  mon-  ' 
ey  representing  the  real  value  to  the  nation  of  ^ 
any  one  of  the  numerous  land-grants  made  ' 
to  railway  corporations  within  the  last  dec¬ 
ade,  if  it  had  been  appUed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  rivers  would  have  opened  up 
a  safe  and  sure  highway  to  commerce  great¬ 
er  in  capacity  than  all  the  railways  on  this 
continent  together. 

“  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  citizens  of  London  petitioned  Par¬ 
liament  agunst  the  use  of  coals.  Procla-  | 
mations  were  issued  in  the  reigns  of  the  First 
Edward  and  of  Queen  ElizaMtb,  forbidding 
the  use  of  coal  during  the  sitting  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  lest  the  health  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Shire  should  suffer  from  its  consumption,  I 
during  their  residence  in  London.  It  seems  | 
incredible  that  abuman  being  should  be  con-  | 
demned  to  suffer  death  for  burni^  coal ;  yet 
history  records  that  a  citizen  of  London,  for  | 
violation  of  a  stringent  law  prohibiting  its  i 
use  in  England,  was  executed.”  Now,  one  < 
of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  blue-  , 
books  of  her  majesty’s  faithful  Parliament  is 
this  once  proscribed  article.  According  to 
one  of  these  official  reports,  published  in  | 
1868  (as  quoted  by  Mr.  David  Lowiy,  in  ! 
“  Pittsburgh,  its  Industry  and  Commerce  ”),  j 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  area  covered  . 
with  coal  in  the  countries  named  is  as  fol-  : 
lows:  British  Islands,  Belgium,  i 
France,  United  States,  J;  Prussia,  j 

Britiw  North  America,  Bohe-  | 
nua,  Spain,  “Since  these  re-  1 

ports  were  publishea,”  he  adds,  “  discoveries  i 
nave  been  made  in  the  Western  States,  j 
showing  that  upwards  of  one  fourth  of  the  ! 
whole  area  of  the  United  States  is  covered  ' 
with  coal  1  ”  The  t^mount  of  coal  now  taken  i 
yearly  from  the  mines  about  Pittsburgh  can  | 
be  safely  estimated,  even  with  the  census  I 
returns  for  data,  as  over  one  hundred  mil-  j 
lions  of  bushels,  nearly  thirty  million  bush-  ' 
els  of  which  are  smd  to  be  consumed  in  and  ' 
about  the  city.  Some  of  the  manufactories  | 
born  fix>m  one  to  three  thousand  bushels  of  | 
coal  per  day.  In  a  great  many  instances 
the  fwl  is  loaded  but  once,  the  same  car  j 
taking  it  from  the  mine  to  the  doors  of  the  ' 
furnace.  And  in  addition  to  this  nature  has 
so  formed  the  Pittsburgh  coal-fields  that  the 
actual  cost  of  mining  is  about  one  third  what 
it  is  where  shafts  are  required. 

The  traveller  approaching  Pittsburgh  for 
the  first  time  at  mght  by  any  of  its  rivers  or 
railways  may  well  imagine  according  to  the 
state  of  his  conscience  or  to  the  measure  of 
his  previous  training,  that  he  is  passing  the 
picket-guard  of  the  infernal  regions,  or  go¬ 
ing  through  some  vast  ordeal  of  fire.  'Ae 
landscape  is  aU  aglow  before  him  in  every 
direction.  He  will  come  suddenly  upon  one 
trailing  monster  which  shall  hold  him  with 
its  guttering  eye  till  he  is  passed  on  to  the 
next.  These,  in  plmn  prose,  are  the  ovens 
in  which  coal  is  burned  and  smothered,  and 
burned  again  to  coke.  'The  ovens  are  filled 
every  forty-eight  hours,  but  the  time  and 
labor  are  so  apportioned  that  some  of  them 
are  always  burning,  and  the  city  is  thus  sur¬ 
rounded  by  these  fiery  earth-works  night  and 
day  firom  one  year’s  end  to  the  other.  The 
receipts  of  coke  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  last 
year,  according  to  the  census,  were  nearly 
twelve  million  bushels.  'The  seven  blast 
furnaces  of  the  city  consume  on  an  average 
twenty-five  hundred  bushels  each,  a  day,  or 
a  total  of  five  million  bushels  of  coke  a  year. 
Probably  one  half  of  the  Pittsburgh  receipts 
of  this  article  is  exported  by  railway  to 
Western  cities  and  towns. 

It  might  be  hard  to  prove  that  gold  and 
silver  in  the  course  of  years  do  not  im¬ 
poverish  rather  than  enrich  the  country  in 
which  they  are  mined.  Peru,  and  Mexico 
would  be  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the 
argument.  There  was  certainly  nothing 
permanent  about  the  prosperity  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  AustraUa  till  people  who  were 
drawn  thither  by  gold  turned  their  attention 
to  agriculture  and  herding.  It  is,  however, 
very  different  in  the  case  of  coal.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  as  can  be  easily  shown,  has  become 
the  great  metal  manufactory  of  the  United 
States  because  of  its  surrounding  coal-fields, 
and  because  of  them  alone.  It  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  convenience  of  this  friel  that  draw 
the  metal  to  market.  That  natural  law  of 
cmnmerce  was  never  better  illustrated  thau 
it  has  been  here,  namely,  that  the  ore  seeks 
the  fuel ;  not  fuel  the  ore.  Coal  therefore 
has  built  the  furnaces  of  Pittsburoh,  and 
keeps  the  thousand  chimneys  asmoke;  and 
from  the  largess  of  its  inconceivable  wealth 
can  build  and  keep  a  thousand  times  as 
many  from  now  till  that  millennial  period 
when  twenty-inch  guns,  and  knives,  and 
money,  and  all  the  tricks,  and  trouble  of 
I  commerce  and  war  shall  be  no  more. 


'This  swarthy  Atlas,  coal,  who  carries  the 
world  of  Pittsburgh,  —  or  rather,  this  smok¬ 
ing  Santa  Claus  of  her  gifts,  has  gone  down 
the  valleys  of  twelve  thousand  miles  of 
rivers  and  left  the  tracks  of  his  iron-shod 
feet  across  thirty  States  of  our  Union.  1 
have  used  this  gigantic  Graeco-Saxon  figure 
of  speech  rather  than  the  Arabic  ones  of 
ordinary  notation  in  the  hope  of  showing 
that  nothing  like  justice  can  be  done  in 
these  narrow  limits  to  the  hundreds  of  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  this  wonderful  service  is 
rendered.  The  spectacle  of  those  paphic 
landsmen  —  and  women  —  who  write  sea- 
stories  has  risen  vividly  before  my  mind, 
and  in  the  feeble  attempts  which  follow  I 
shall  employ  as  nearly  as  I  can  the  words 
in  which  my  information  came  to  me.  Mr. 
Fenn  has  not  had  time  or  space  to  exhaust 
all  that  is  picturesque  in  the  various  manu¬ 
factories  of  the  city,  and  neither  of  us  pro¬ 
fesses  to  know  more  of  their  business  uian 
do  the  manufacturers  themselves ;  indeed  we 
would  both  of  us  hesitate  to  pit  our  two  weeks’ 
experience  agmnst  that  of  any  one  lifetime, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lifetime  of  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  employers  and  workmen.  It 
is  just  simply  impossible  to  give  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  idea  of  manufacturing  Pittsburgh  in 
detail.  'The  workers  in  brass  and  wood 
and  cotton  must  be  neglected  altogether. 
A  volume  could  be  written  of  the  iron  trade 
alone.  The  dusky  interior  of  the  Fort  Pitt 
Works,  turning  out  guns  which  it  costs  a 
hundred  dollars  to  fire  a  single  time,  is  a 
wood  and  iron  revery  of  all  manner  of  co¬ 
lossal  forces.  There  is  one  establishment, 
that  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Laughlins,  which 
is  said  to  cover  an  area  of  twenty  acres. 

It  has  within  these  limits  two  blast  furnaces, 
forty-four  boiling  or  puddling  ftirnaces,  twen¬ 
ty-two  heating  furnaces,  a  hot  and  cold  roll¬ 
ing  mill,  nail  mill,  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
pattern  and  machine  shop.  The  same  firm 
have  convenient  to  their  works  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  two-story  brick  dwellings  ibr  their  em¬ 
ployees  and  as  many  more  nouses  for  the 
workmen  in  their  coal-mines.  '’They  have  a 
coal-mine  at  tiieir  back  door  and  an  iron- 
mine  with  another  village  of  houses  on  Lake 
Superior.  Upon  the  vast  ftirnaces  of  Mr. 
Shoenberger  and  the  wonders  of  his  spike, 
nail,  and  tack  machines,  I  shall  not  have  time 
to  dwell.  Mr.  Fenn  has  given  us  on  page 
260  the  pictures  of  a  blast  furnace  as  seen 
from  the  top  and  from  the  bottom.  It  was 
taken  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Graff,  Ben¬ 
nett,  &  Ca  Into  this  furnace  the  ore, 
mixed  with  lime  and  coke,  is  put  and  burned 
for  twelve  hours.  Some  idea  of  the  power 
of  the  blast  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  when  new  material  is  put  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  burning  gas  rushes  up  through  forty 
feet  of  ore  and  coke  and  lime  twenty  feet 
into  the  air.  Our  artist  has  caught  all  of 
the  startling  effect  of  the  scene  at  such  a 
moment,  —  except  the  noise.  The  furnace 
is  tapped  every  twelve  hours,  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  five  at  night,  the  slag 
or  impurity  which  floats  on  top  of  the 
molten  mass  having  been  previously  run  off 
by  an  opening  higher  up  than  the  one  from 
which  the  good  metal  issues.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  dramatic  in  all  manufacturing 
than  the  scene  at  the  tapping  of  one  of  these 
furnaces.  The  vast,  high  room  in  which  it 
occurs  is  dark  and  silent  before  the  process 
begins.  The  muffled  glow  of  the  nirnace 
docs  not  reach  far  back  into  the  shadows. 
At  a  given  signal  two  men  approach  the 
foot  of  the  furnace ;  one  applies  an  iron  bar 
to  the  clay  plug,  and  the  other  drives  it  in ; 
and  then  there  comes  as  grand  a  pyrotech¬ 
nic  display  as  ever  delighted  the  eyes  of  a 
victorious  sovereign.  The  carbon  flies  in 
blue  and  green  stars  from  the  molten  metal, 
and  the  sombre  cranes  and  rafters  begin  to 
reach  forth  their  huge  arms  from  the  dark¬ 
ness.  The  metal  runs  slowly  at  first,  but 
soon  spreads  with  a  grand  rush  over  the  1 
floor  of  the  whole  builmng  into  himdreds  of 
moulds  prepared  for  its  reception.  'Then  it 
is  that  the  illumination  is  complete.  Every 
grimy  cobweb  in  the  roof  is  visible.  As  the 
main  stream  flows  to  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ing  it  is  quickly  followed  by  a  gang  of  men 
with  a  sort  of  spades  coat^  with  fire-clay, 
and  as  each  section  of  the  moulds  fills  with 
metal  this  spade  is  thrust  in  to  cut  off  the 
supply  and  prevent  an  overflow.  When  the 
metal  is  all  run  out  there  comes  a  rush  of 
burning  gas  which  is  skilfully  stopped  byr 
clay,  and  twelve  hours  after,  this  scene  is 
enacted  again.  The  fire  is  never  allowed 
to  go  out.  The  metal  cools  in  the  moulds 
and  is  taken  out  —  pig-iron. 

On  page  261  is  given  a  picture  of  the 
interior  of  a  rolling  mill,  in  which  the 
three  processes  of  puddling,  squeezing,  and 
rolling  are  represented.  The  pig-iron  is 
ut  into  a  puddling-furnace  presided  over 
y  a  puddler  and  a  helper.  The  helper 


attends  to  the  firing  and  does  the  first 
part  of  the  puddling,  —  that  Is,  stirring 
the  iron  at  the  consistency  of  water.  The 
skill  is  to  know  just  the  Doiling-point,  and 
then  to  separate  the  metal  in  the  furnace 
into  exactly  three  parts.  This  the  puddler 
does  by  the  eye  and  with  his  three  tools 
called  puddling-irons.  With  these  he  deftly 
kneads  the  three  separate  masses  as  so 
much  dough.  As  soon  as  a  mass  is  worked 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  puddler  it  is  drawn 
forth,  placed  on  a  species  of  two-wheeled 
cart  called  a  buggy,  and  put  into  the 
squeezer.  Water  runs  continually  on  to 
this  squeezer  to  keep  it  from  melting.  'The 
water  getting  into  the  hot  iron,  ^am  is 
generated  and  terrific  explosions  occur, 
throwing  sparks  in  every  direction.  A 
shapeless  mass  of  metal  goes  into  the 
squeezer  and  comes  out  in  a  plug  half  the 
original  size.  If  during  the  revolution  of 
the  wheel  of  the  squeezer  the  mass  breaks, 
it  is  a  sure  test  that  the  metal  has  not 
been  sufficiently  puddled,  and  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  puddler  it  is  returned 
to  the  buggy  and  the  furnace,  and  must  be 
worked  over  again.  Should  the  roll  go 
through  the  squeezer  unbroken,  it  is  passed 
on  into  the  rmlers,  which  have  grooves  of 
various  depths,  and  finally  comes  out  in 
beautiful  square  strips.  Most  of  the  pud- 
dlers,  in  their  anxiety,  follow  the  buggies 
that  carry  their  work  till  it  has  passed  the 
squeezer.  Noticing  a  great  brawny  fellow 
who  did  not  leave  his  furnace  at  this  anx¬ 
ious  moment,  we  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
follow  his  buggy  too.  “  O,”  said  he,  with  a 
proud  swagger,  “  my  iron  never  breaks,’^ 
and  it  never  did. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  describe  is  hot 
rolling.  In  cold  rolling  the  rough  shaft, 
bar,  or  plate  is  taken  from  the  rolls  where 
it  was  made,  placed  in  a  vat  of  acid  which 
removes  the  scales,  and  it  is  then  passed 
cold  through  another  set  of  rolls  possessing 
immense  power.  Hie  upper  roll  is  adjust¬ 
able,  and,  as  the  iron  passes  repeatedly  un¬ 
der  it,  the  workman  increases  me  pressure 
by  means  of  a  powerful  screw,  until  the 
plate  or  shaft  is  reduced' to  the  required 
size.  This  process  packs  the  fibres  of  the 
metal  togetner  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to 
increase  its  strength,  hartiness,  and  elas¬ 
ticity,  besides  giving  it  a  smooth,  highly 
polished  surface.  Piston-rods,  I  believe,  arc 
now  generally  made  in  this  manner. 

The  steel  works  are  mammoth  establish¬ 
ments.  'The  English  themselves  begin  to 
acknowledge  that  Pittsburgh  steel,  both 
cast  and  rolled,  is  as  good  as  their  own. 
Hie  London  Ironmonger  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  American  is  supplanting  the  Bntish 
article  on  the  continent,  that  “American 
bolts  and  hinges  are  said  to  excel  ours,  and 
medium  American  cutlery  of  all  kinds  to  be 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  manufactured, 
whether  here  or  in  other  countries.”  Such 
great  works  as  those  of  Messrs.  Singer, 
Nimick,  &  Co.,  Hussey,  Wells,  &  Co.,  Park, 
Brother,  &  Co.,  have  achiev^  their  suc¬ 
cess  through  more  difficulty  and  disaster 
than  have  attended  any  omer  branch  of 
manufacturing  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  sketch^es  of  the  “  steam  hammer  ” 
and  of  “  casting  steel  ingots,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  paper  last  week,  were  made 
at  the  Black  Duunond  works  of  Messrs. 
Park,  Brother,  &  Co.  As  we  entered  the 
great  dingy  building  we  saw  a  hale  old 
man  of  eighty  years  assorting  a  lot  of 
wrecked  ploughshares,  horseshoes,  crimp¬ 
ing-irons,  and  what  not,  to  be  melted  up 
in  the  furnaces.  But  in  the  casting  which 
we  saw  new  bar-iron  was  cut  up  into  bits  of 
one  or  two  inches  square  and  put  into  cruci¬ 
bles  of  plumbago  and  a  very  expensive  Ger¬ 
man  clay.  'These  were  lowered  through  an 
opening  in  the  floor  of  the  melting-room, 
'lie  heat  is  so  intense  that  the  men  who 
handle  these  crucibles  are  swathed  in  old 
bags  and  coffee-sacks,  and  dip  their  legs  in 
water  before  approaching  the  fire.  1  Mve 
seen  pictures  of  distressinl  Arctic  travellers 
who  aid  not  look  so  distressed  and  seedy^as 
do  these  jovial  fellows  at  their  work,  '^e 
light  from  the  furnace  gives  their  faces  a 
hue  more  ghastly  than  that  of  any  corpse. 
Seen  through  the  steam  rising  firom  tneir 
drenched  mufflings  as  they  move  about  their 
fires  or  stand  in  strange  poses  in  front  of 
them,  there  is  something  more  or  less  than 
human  in  their  aspect,  —  or  romething,  at 
least,  suggestive  of  our  poor  humanity  un¬ 
der  direr  stress,  we  hope,  than  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be.  If,  for  instance,  an  imaginative 

gainter  would  give  a  graphic  portrayal  of 
ir  John  Franklin  and  our  friends  Doctor 
Hayes  and  Captain  Hall  cooking  themselves 
for  food  about  the  crater  of  some  polar  vol¬ 
cano,  he  might  make  his  studies  from  thes 
weird  casters  of  steel. 

The  process  of  melting  and  carbonizing 
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the  metal  requires  the  closest  attention  and 
the  most  exact  skill.  As  soon  as  that  which 
was  iron  has  had  time,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
workman,  to  be  transformed  into  steel  he  re¬ 
moves  the  cover  from  the  furnace,  and,  lift¬ 
ing  the  crucible  from  its  bed  of  fire,  pours 
its  molten  contents  into  a  cast-iron  flask  or 
ingot  mould.  To  prevent  what  is  called 
“  diilling  ”  great  care  is  required  in  pour¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  steel  from  striking  against 
the  side  instead  of  directly  upon  the  Mttom 
of  the  mould.  The  cooling  begins  straight¬ 
way  about  the  edges  of  ue  flask,  but  for 
some  time  the  mass  bmls  in  the  centre. 
The  mould  is  now  struck  by  the  lid  to  shako 
down  its  contents,  and  at  each  stroke  there 
ritres  a  cloud  of  pale  emerald  sparks  beauti¬ 
ful  to  see.  The  lid  is  then  put  down  and 
kept  to  its  place  by  swd.  After  the  mould 
has -had  time  to  cool  it  is  opened,  and  its 
contents  are  thrown  out  in  tne  form  of  an 
ingot  weighing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
pounds.  But  four  hours  are  required  to 
transform  pure  iron  into  cast-steel.  These 
ingots  are  heated  agmn  and,  as  “  blooms,” 
are  passed  under  the  steam  hammers.  In 
Mr.  Venn’s  picture  of  last  week  you  saw  one 
of  these  hammers  in  operation.  They  weigh 
and  strike  from  four  hundred  pounds  to  a 
score  or  more  of  tons.  Each  has  its  sepa¬ 
rate  engine  and  can  be  regulated  with  the 
nicety  of  a  watch.  Some  of  them  with  their 
meclianical  appliances  are  said  to  weigh 
thirty  tons.  Tiro  hundred  tons  of  iron  all 
in  motion  at  once  in  one  of  these  great  es¬ 
tablishments  can  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  | 
curious  stranger,  but  the  curious  stranger  ' 
must  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sparks,  — 
if  he  can. 

The  glass  trade  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  last 
great  manufacturing  interest  which  we  shall 
nave  space  to  dwell  upon.  “  in  1869,” 
says  Mr.  Lowry,  “  Pittsburgh  contained 
twenty  bottle  and  vial  factories,  twenty- 
three  window-glass  factories,  and  twenty-two 
flint^lass  factories,  —  in  all,  sixty<-five.  In 
addiuon  to  these  there  are  a  number  of 
glass  factories  whose  exclusive  production 
consists  of  lamp-chimneys.  The  aggregate 
valne  of  the  productions  of  these  factories 
IS  estimated  to  be  nearly  seven  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  or  about  half  of  the  total 
value  of  all  the  glass  manufactured  in  the 
country.  While  Pittsburgh  may  fairly 
claim  to  manufacture  half  of  all  the  glass 
made  in  the  country,  Pennsylvania  can 
claim  two  thirds  of  the  entire  production.” 
The  picture  of  the  window-glass  blowers, 
given  on  page  264,  was  sketched  at  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  William  McCully  &  Co., 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Rttsburgh. 
Window-glass  is  generally  made  from  a 
mixture  of  quartz  sand,  lime,  common  salt, 
and  “soda-ash.”  In  Mr.  Fenn’s  graphic 
picture  you  see  the  glass-blowers  in  all 
stages  of  their  work  on  the  platforms  before 
their  fhrnaces.  From  the  great  pots  in 
which  the  glass  is  melted  the  “gatherer  ”  or 
assistant,  takes  upon  the  end  of  a  blow-pipe 
a  piece  of  the  molten  glass  weighing  m>m 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  pounds  and  nands 
the  blow-pipe  to  the  glass-blower.  The 
latter  places  the  moss  on  a  concave  block, 
turning  it  rapidly  as  he  blows  it,  while  his 
helper  pours  water  over  it.  The  mass 
gradually  assumes  a  globular  shape  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  glass  on  the  lower  side. 
The  blower  next  places  the  globe  in  the 
opening  of  the  furnace,  resting  his  blow¬ 
pipe  upon  an  upri^  rod  with  a  move  in 
It,  and  turning  it  round  begins  toVlow  the 
imperfect  globe  into  a  cylinder.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  blow  until  the  convex  end  of  the 
cylinder  —  which  extends  into  the  furnace 
some  distance  —  is  perforated,  when  it  is 
withdrawn  and  the  blower  steps  down  from 
his  platform  to  the  floor  and  deposits  his 
cylinder  on  a  form ;  he  then  touches  the  end 
toward  him  with  a  cold  iron,  and  that 
portion  of  the  glass  adhering  to  his  blow¬ 
pipe  cracks  on,  leaving  a  ragged  edge. 
Picking  up  a  piece  of  molten  metal  with  a 
pair  of  pincers,  he  pulls  it  out  into  a  a  thin 
thread,  draws  the  latter  around  the  jagged 
end  of  the  cylinder,  touches  it  with  a  cold 
iron  or  a  drop  of  water,  and  the  glass 
cracks  off  leaving  the  edge  perfectly  even. 
A  workman  then  approaches  with  a  long 
iron  rod,  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  presses 
It  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other, 
lets  fall  a  drop  of  water  on  the  iron,  and  the 
cylinder  cracks  in  a  perfectly  straight  line 
from  end  to  end.  The  cylinder  is  now 
passed  on  to  the  flattening  oven,  where  by 
fight  pressure  and  gradual  heat,  it  becomes 
a  sheet  of  glass.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  it  is  taken  to  the  cutting-room.  '&e 
cutter  lays  the  broad  sheet  of  glass  upon 
his  table  and  cuts  it  into  the  number  of 
pieces  required,  always  however  with  an 
eye  to  strict  economy,  for  his  wages  de- 


Send  upon  the  number  of  square  feet  per 
ay  he  gets  out  of  his  glass.  An  expert 
at  the  Dusiness  can  earn  from  forty  to 
sixty  dollars  a  week  at  glass-cutting.  A 
good  window-glass  blower  generally  makes 
from  forty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  week. 
The  wooden  mask  which  you  will  see  before 
the  faces  of  those  directly  in  front  of  the 
furnaces  is  kept  to  its  place  by  a  projecting 
bit  of  wood  which  the  masker  holds  in  his 
mouth.  When  he  turns  from  the  fire  it  b 
dropped  and  hangs  by  a  string  about  his 
necK.  Mr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  the  glass-blower 
who  posed  for  the  figures  in  Mr.  Fenn’s 
picture,  told  us  that  he  and  his  fellows 
drink  a  pint  cupful  of  water  every  time  they 
make  a  roller,  and  that  they  eat  salt  while 
on  duty  so  that  they  can  dnnk.  A  glass- 
blower,  he  said,  drinks  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  cups  of  water  in  the  nine  hours  he  is  on 
duty.  Thirty-six  buckets  of  water  are 
drunk  by  twenty  men  every  blowing  1 
Of  the  petroleum  trade  we  shall  probably 
have  something  to  offer  in  our  “  Sketches 
IN  Oil”  which  will  follow  immediately  upon 
this  account  of  Pittsburgh,  and  which  will  I 
take  us  through  the  oil  regions  themselves.  | 
The  next  paper  will  have  somewhat  to  do  | 
with  the  social  aspects  of  Pittsburgh  and  | 
Allegheny  City  and  firom  the  nature  of  its  ; 
subject,  will,  I  hope,  be  less  material  and  | 
ponderous.  i 


MYSTERIES  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE. 

The  ingenious  and  delightful  author  of 
the  “  Miseries  of  Human  Life  ”  left  his 
task  but  half  accomplished.  They  have 
multiplied  since  in  fr^sh  and  unlooked-for 
variety ;  and  a  pleasant  chapter  or  two  may 
be  written  on  the  subject  hereafter.  At  the 
present  moment  I  am  desirous  of  acquiring 
information  upon  certain  every-day  occur¬ 
rences,  rather  than  of  enlarging  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  so-called  accident  that  are  at¬ 
tached  apparently  even  to  my  very  nomencla¬ 
ture  ;  for  my  name  is  Hassard,  and  might  | 
much  more  properly  be  called  Certainty,  if  at  ' 
all  designed  to  symbolize  the  constancy  of 
Fortunes  freaks  with  my  socbl  status. 
There  are  few  things  that  have  not  happened  | 
to  me ;  indeed  I  doubt  if  there  are  an^  more  | 
odds  and  ends  left  in  Nature’s  curiosity-box  | 
now  to  happen :  of  late,  too,  things  have  rath-  ; 
er  given  over  happening — and  the  few  that  I 
have  turned  up  were  old  happens  slightly  ! 
refurbished,  with  fresh  materials  of  worn-  ' 
ment. 

Philosophers  are  proverbially  skin-deep 
only  ;  as  a  prominent  instance  of  which  1 
may  remark,  in  relation  to  the  present  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  inquiring  mind  which,  some 
time  since,  led  the  writer  of  “  Two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  ”  to  investigate  the  causes 
why,  at  that  particular  hour,  the  clock 
ticked  unusually  loud,  the  wardrobe  creaked 
and  the  bedroom-door  opened  of  itself,  might 
have  still  farther  extended  its  research¬ 
es  with  advantage  into  the  mysteries  of 
every-day  life.  I  should  like,  for  instance,  to 
have  had  a  chapter  explaining  what  becomes 
of  all  the  pins ;  and  calling  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  for  one  pin  ever  picked  up  by  the 
thriftiest  old  maid,  at  the  least  a  thousand  go 
the  way  of  all  pins,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Talk  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  or  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  fixed  stars  —  here  is  a  mysteiy 
which  comes  home  to  us  all ;  yet  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  is  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
cleared  up.  Inouire  from  the  intelligent 
gentleman  who  presides  over  the  great  pin- 
manufactory  at  Gloucester ;  he  will  tell  you 
nobody  knows ;  and  very  glad  he  is  nob^y 
does  know  where  all  the  nnllions  of  pins  an¬ 
nually  turned  out  there  go  to,  else  they  might 
some  day  all  turn  up  again,  to  the  great  det¬ 
riment  of  Messrs.  Kerby,  Beard,  and  Kerby, 
and  other  partners  in  the  prickly  trade.  It 
has  indeed  been  suggests,  that  inasmuch 
as  needles  have  been  known  to  enter  the 
hand  and  come  out  of  the  foot  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  so  pins  find  their  way  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  which,  if  so,  must 
at  the  present  time  be  pretty  lull  of  them. 
Without  entering  on  the  merits  of  this  the¬ 
ory,  it  is  one,  though  not  a  very  satisfactory, 
way  of  accounting  for  the  disappearance,  by 
hundreds  of  millions  annually,  of  objects 
which  can  neither  melt  nor  wear  out.  I 
shall  not  stop  now  to  inquire  why  bread  al¬ 
ways  falls  on  the  buttered  side,  especially 
where  the  carpet  beneath  is  flnffy  and  well 
adapted  to  adhere ;  that  is  a  clear  case  of 
awkwardness  having  its  own  reward,  and  one 
that  follows  much  more  quickly  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  apocryphal  case  of  virtue  so 
placed.  But  I  should  like  to  know  why  it 
IS,  that,  on  the  few  occasions  in  mjr  life  when 
I  have  been  obliged  to  breakfast  in  bed,  the 
mere  introduction  of  a  harmless  cup  of  tea 
into  the  room  should  immediately  cause  that 
bed  to  be  full  of  crumbs  ?  Any  one  who 


has  had  the  gritty  experience  in  question 
will  testify  to  the  fact,  as  also  to  the  desper¬ 
ate  efforts  immediately  made  to  get  rid  of 
the  intruders,  and  to  the  inevitable  result ; 
viz.  that  the  clothes  are  all  got  rid  ofj  the 
crumbs  alone  remaining,  to  give  a  lively 
sense  of  a  night  passed  upon  a  gravel-walk. 

In  like  manner,  I  should  desire  some  hints 
as  to  the  origin  of  what  may  be  called  the 
inevitable  tack  or  small  nail,  with  a  flat  head 
which,  by  extreme  dexterity,  stands  erect 
thereon,  point  upwards,  at  my  l^dside,  when¬ 
ever  I  chance  to  get  up  to  fight  a  candle  at 
night,  and  receives  my  foot  as  I  descend  ? 
No  amount  of  previous  sweeping  will  insure 
against  the  intrusion  of  this  piefuant  object. 

I  should  be  obliged  too  by  having  my  scien¬ 
tific  aspirations  gratified,  as  to  why  eclipses 
of  the  sun  or  moon  are  always  visible  with 
particular  advantage  in  all  the  uninhabit¬ 
able  parts  of  the  earth,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
in  a  country  where  there  is  anybody  to  see 
them  ?  I  put  it  to  any  person  possessed 
of  an  almanac  and  common  sense,  whether 
Central  Africa,  Cochin  China,  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  Mountains,  and  the  ^uth  Pacific 
Ocean  have  not  for  ages  enjoyed  an  undis¬ 
turbed  monopoly  of  astronomical  phenom¬ 
ena,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  anybody  dwells.  Once  more 
coming  to  terrestrial  subjects ;  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  relations  between  dust-carts  and 
rain,  —  whether  the  advent  of  dust-carts  pro¬ 
duces  rain,  or  that  of  rain  produces  the  dust¬ 
carts.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  contention 
in  alpine  regions  whether  the  snow  pro¬ 
duces  the  cold,  or  the  cold  produces  the  snow ; 
and  after  severe  rheumatic  attacks  by  par¬ 
ties  in  their  zeal  for  discovery,  much  is  found 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  I  am  a  particular¬ 
ly  careful  person ;  it  is  therefore  very  mys¬ 
terious  to  me  by  what  means  varieties  of 
fluffy  substances  get  into  the  corners  of  near¬ 
ly  ever)' thing  I  possess,  —  as,  for  instance, 
my  ink-bottle,  which  appears  to  generate 
small  rags  of  its  own  accord ;  and  the  pockets 
of  my  wmstcoats,  which  seem  to  possess  the 
property  of  producing  an  unfailing  supply 
of  soft  cottony  deposits,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  getting  into  niy  watch-key.  I  shall  es¬ 
teem  it  a  favor  if  any  one  will  clear  up  to 
me  that  lingual  mystery  concerning  the  un¬ 
fortunate  letter  h  as  pronounced  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-sub¬ 
jects.  I  could  indeed  understand  its  being 
unpronounceable,  therefore  always  left  out ; 
or  its  being  an  especially  inviting  aspirate 
therefore  always  put  in ;  but  why  the  rule 
of  wrong  should  be  so  unexceptionally 
adopted,  as  often  under  circumstances  of  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  to  cause  the  pronunciation 
of  the  unhappy  consonant  where  it  does  not 
exist,  and  the  omission  of  it  where  it  docs, 
is  a  mystery  that  has  cost  me  years  of  fruit¬ 
less  investigation,  and  ^ves  me  almost  a 
’cadAache  to  think  of.  The  favorite  cock- 
neyism  of  the  Weller  school,  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  V  for  w,  and  w  for  r,  has  become  com¬ 
paratively  extinct,  so  ceases  to  trouble  me. 

Will  any  one  account  to  me  for  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  daily,  1  may  almost  say  hourly, 
occurrence,  viz.  the  manner  in  which  in¬ 
animate  objects  get  themselves  out  of  the 
way  the  moment  there  is  a  demand  for  their 
services  ?  This  applies  to  everything ;  the 
very  pen  with  which  I  wrote  the  -foregoing 
passage  has  stii  nroprio  motu  got  from  my 
study-table  into  the  next  room,  and  is  found 
upon  my  dressing-glass,  near  which  I  have 
not  been  since  nine  this  morning  1  If  I  am 
going  firom  home  for  a  few  days,  my  clothes 
all  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  intention,  and 
hide  themselves  in  places  where  they  never 
were  before :  my  papers  —  usually  most 
regular  in  arrangement  —  of  a  sudden  be¬ 
come  topsy-turvy ;  a  Love-ditty  gets  into  an 
Essay  on  chemistry,  and  a  Christmas  tale 
into  the  British  Constitution.  For  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  jumbling  themselves  together  in  in¬ 
extricable  confusion,  however,  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  and  at  the  shortest  moment,  com¬ 
mend  me  to  the  keys  I  —  they  beat  all. 
The  scissors  yon  have  just  laid  down  may 
indeed  be  found  in  a  book  you  have  not 
opened  tor  months :  the  razor  you  shaved 
with  this  morning,  in  a  drawer  locked  up 
last  summer ;  and  your  gloves  and  card-case 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of  getting  into 
the  deepest  corner  of  a  portmanteau  you 
don’t  intend  opening  till  your  journey’s  end 
days  hence.  But  tul  these  are  nothing  to 
the  keys  :  there  they  are,  a  bunch  stuck  to¬ 
gether  in  a  manner  that  defies  all  attempts 
at  extrication ;  the  large  keys  have  got  into 
the  small  ones ;  the  small  ones,  webs,  pipes, 
rings,  and  all  spontaneously  intermingled 
wim  a  complexity  of  entanglement  that 
hours  of  perseverance  would  not  have  en¬ 
abled  one  to  achieve.  I  would  like,  too,  to 
be  informed  what  it  is  that  takes  possession 
of  my  pens.  I  am  most  particular  about 


them ;  yet  I  constantly  find  their  nibs  in 
one  of  two  conditions,  —  either  the  form  of 
a  letter  v  split-up  to  the  feathers;  or  as 
sharp,  and,  lor  the  purposes  of  writing,  as 
useful,  as  a  skewer. 

Why,  again,  do  two  left-hand  gloves  al¬ 
ways  find  their  way  into  the  pocket  of  my 
evening-coat,  and  in  the  effort  to  accommo¬ 
date  myself  to  circumstances,  cause  me  to 
appear  as  thoi^h  1  had  paralysis  in  the 
nght  ?  The  alternative  to  this  disaster  is, 
the  fate  by  which  I  meet  a  rural  friend  of 
warm  temperament,  who  grasps  me  fervent¬ 
ly  by  the  hand,  bursting  my  glove  up  the 
back,  whilst  the  button  hits  the  opposite 
wall.  I  stop  not  to  inquire  why  all  your 
‘  swell  ’  friends  meet  you  when  you  don’t 
want  them,  and  never  when  you  do.  This 
is  simply  the  contrariety  of  human  nature. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  why  an  individ¬ 
ual  —  be  it  man  or  woman  —  with  whom  for 
ages  I  may  not  have  corresponded,  invari¬ 
ably  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  writing  to  me  at 
the  same  moment  as  I  break  silence  to  him 
or  her,  our  two  letters  crossing  each  other 
with  an  exactness  no  pains  could  insure  ? 
Has  any  one,  I  would  ask,  ever  yet  taken 
up  what  he  thought  was  the  poker,  that  he 
did  not  find  it  was  the  shovel  ?  or  was  a 
pair  of  bellows  or  tongs  ever  yet  found  in 
any  inn  or  lodging^ousc  ?  When  was 
that  enormous  stock  of  hair-cloth  sofas  and 
chairs  constructed,  which  abound  in  every 
one  of  the  said  inns  or  lodgings  ?  and  why 
are  the  cushions  invariably  loose,  and  theur 
padding  composed  of  shingle  ?  Who  grew 
the  worsted  flowers  that  flourish  there  ?  and 
what  fish  ever  inhabited  those  brown  shells 
now  devoted  to  earwigs  ?  Why  is  No.  199 
the  only  room  ever  vacant  at  any  hotel  when 
I  arrive  cn  (jarfon,  although  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  there  being  any  other 
traveller  in  the  house  ?  But  why,  O  why, 
do  things  and  people  all  get  astray  that  you 
do  want ;  and  why  are  those  always  en  evi¬ 
dence  that  you  don’t,  and  even  they  disap¬ 
pear  when  at  last  their  presence  would  for 
once  be  desirable  ?  And  why  don’t  things 
happen — yes,  happen  —  that’s  it  (my  be¬ 
lief  is,  everything  happens,  and  life  is  passed 
in  a  chronic  condition  of  toss-up)  —  why,  I 
ask,  don’t  things  haj^n  just  the  reverse 
way  of  what  they  do  1  And  then  another 
thing  would  happen;  and  that  is,  that  I 
should  n’t  have  written  this  article ;  and  you 
would  have  lost  a  great  opportunity  of  im¬ 
proving  your  mind  and  enlarging  your  un¬ 
derstanding  I  Adieu. 


THE  HIGHEST  NOTE. 

IN  “  Tlie  Magic  Flute  ”  Christina  Nilsson 
sings  f  above  the  staff.  The  youngest  of 
the  sisters  Sessi,  with  a  compass  of  three 
octaves  and  a  half,  reached  the  same  note. 
Catalan!  had  the  same  wonderful  compass, 
but  pitched  a  third  lower.  The  highest 
voice  on  record  is  that  of  Lucretia  ^ugari, 
whom  Mozart  heard  at  Parma.  With  a 
voice  as  pure  as  a  flute,  she  ascended  to 
triple  r,  trilling  on  the  d  above.  A  Madame 
Beeker,  who  astonished  St.  Petersburg  in 
1823,  reached  the  same  note  by  accident. 

We  find,  says  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  above  in  an  exchange ;  and  will  add 
j  that  the  highest  voice  on  record  is  not  the 
one  mentioned.  Dr.  Marx,  in  his  “  General 
Musical  Instruction,”  testifies  to  having 
heard  a  girl  of  twelve  years  reach  the 
“  triple  ”  or  four-lined  e,  the  seventh  space 
above  the  g  clef — a  major  third  above  the 
c  mention^ — with  clearness  and  purity  of 
intonation ;  and  her  lowest  note  was  the  lit¬ 
tle  c,  —  fourth  space  below  the  g  clef, — mak¬ 
ing  a  conroass  of  four  octaves. 

Jenny  Lind’s  highest  note  was  the  three- 
lined  /,  the  same  as  Nilsson’s ;  and  Madame 
Malibran  (Garcia)  sang  f  sharp.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  pitch  has 
risen  since  the  days  of  those  great  singers. 


NEW  MUSIC 

rpHE  “LITTLE  BLUE  SHOES.”  By 

A  James  M.  Wehli.  poetry  by  Obo.  P.  Vptox.  A 
fbeling  and  pathetic  melody,  simple  in  fbrm  ret  very  ex¬ 
pressive.  the  wntiment  of  the  words  will  awake  a  respon¬ 
sive  echo  in  every  mother’s  hesit.  Title-page  beautitbl. 
Price,  SO  cents.  jlaUed  by  JOHN  CUt’KCiI  A  CO.,  Cin- 
ciniMU.  _ 


“WHERE  THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

If  SINGS.”  (In  the  Orange  Grove.)  Words  atul 
music  by  Fbaxk  How  abd.  A  charming  little  Mrlor  song 
by  a  popular  writer.  Price,  3S  cents.  Sent  by  mail  by 
JOHN  CHCRCH  A  CO.,  CinclnnaU. _ 


“  absent  but  not  forgotten.’ 

Same  Author.  Mailed  for  15  cents. 


“  WEHLI’S  TYROLIENNE.”  (Mor- 

T  T  ccaax  biinant«!9)  for  the  piano.  Price,  70  cent?. 
A  real  f!em.  Kve^  pianist  shonld  hare  It.  Regarded  by 
the  author  as  hU  best  compoeition.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
pric^by  JOHN  CHURCH  A  CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 

“ riOLDEN  DREAM  WALTZ.”  By  J. 

VJ  Stipp.  Easy  and  gracefhl,  excellent  tearhing 
piece.  Price,  30  cents.  MaUvd  by  JOHN  CUl'SCU  A 
CO.,  Cincinnati. 


[MarcA  18, 1871. 
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